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The GIST of IT 


FOURTEEN millions over the goal of one 
hundred millions is the latest estimate of 
the Red Cross fund—a tidy sum for relief 
and reconstruction. The spending of it now 
becomes a tremendous task of humanitarian 
statesmanship. The commission to France 
is at work on the ground, and this week a 
commission to Russia, headed by Dr. Bil- 
lings, is announced. Page 327. 


APPARENTLY the Senate is about to save 
the beer and spill the grain. Page 326. 


SIXTY foreign war relief agencies, fearful 
that their three wears of service and their 
very organizations may be swallowed up in 
a great relief trust, met to discuss their re- 
lations to the Red Cross. A German-Am- 
erican editor protests that the American Red 
Cross is becoming nationalistic whereas its 
real function is international. And there’s 
a pretty row on over the barring of 
German or past-German-Americans in Red 
Cross service abroad. Discussion of ‘it’ all 
by Mr. Devine, together with his challenge 
to social workers to help win the war. Page 
314. 


JUDGE MACK is to draft the bill to pro- 
vide compensation, pensions and separation 
allowances for soldiers and sailors and their 
dependents. He stands on the workmen’s 
compensation principle, on insurance, on 
varying the allowance with the size of the 
family and on making it all ‘“a matter of 
justice and not of charity.” Page 323. 


QUITE unheralded and almost unknown, 
the British, French, Belgian and Italian gov- 
ernments have been caring for the families 
of their reservists in this country—more than 
2,000 in the New York district: alone. A 
proposal that the Red Cross take it!over and 
put it on the basis of the Ameritan standard 
of living in place of the standard of a peas- 
ant family in rural Italy. Page 299. 


CONGRESS has before it a bill to establish 
a civilian health reserve for the protection 
of the public health in times of emergency. 
Page 324. 


MOONEY, charged with murder and about 
to be hung, became an international figure 
through the protest of Russian revolution- 
ists; became, then; a national figure; has 
gradually won to his support one after an- 
other of the labor bodies; has had a peti- 
tion for a new trial issued by the very judge 
who sentenced him; has put San Francisco’s 
“law and order” campaign once more in a 
painfully conspicuous position. The story of 
a remarkable trial of a radical labor man. 
Page 306. 


IOWA has a plan for making its little crip- 
ples “strong and straight and fine.” Page 
312. 


FRIENDS of the German Republic, a new 
society open only to persons of German birth 
or descent, has been organized in New York 
with branches forming in other cities. Page 
324. 


CALIFORNIA’S labor commissioner takes 
sharp issue with the plea for importing 
coolie farm laborers, and declares the real 
shortage to be due to poor pay and bad con- 
ditions on the farms. Page 325, 


THE old-fashioned patriot who stands out in 
the front yard on the Fourth of July and 
reads the Declaration of Independence has, 
this year, all Russia for his audience. Life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness have 
suddenly become watchwords for new hun- 
dreds of millions of men. Page 318. 


GEORGE SCHOOL 


A Home School in the Country for Boys and Girls 


Graduates succeed in college. Special 
227 acres of woods and open country. 


Careful supervision. 
courses. Athletics. 


A Quaker school which teaches the high patriotism of good 
citizenship, the danger of militarism, the virtue of the demo- 
cratic ideal of peaceful progress by law and order. 


GEORGE A. WALTON, Principal 


Box 293 GEORGE S@GHOOL, PA. 


| School of Social Work 


A Depa~ 
18 Sc___.rset Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOURTEENTH YEAR, 1917-18 


Combined study and training in social service for paid or volunteer work. 

FIRST YEAR PROGRAMME begins September 19—a desirable introduction to 
any form of social service. 

SECOND YEAR PROGRAMME begins September 12—for further study and 
training in a selected field, such as Organizing Charity and Medical Social Service. 

Boston offers exceptional opportunities for practice work. 

Send for the 1917-18 Circular, describing the regular and special courses. 


STAFF 


Simmons College 


Jeffrey R. Brackett, Director Lucy Wright, Associate 
Assistants 
Alice Higgins Lothrop 
Elizabeth L. Holbrook 
Grace T. Wills 


Jane R. McCrady 


Ida M. Cannon 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


FIFTEENTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 1, 1917 


GENERAL TRAINING COURSE FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


Two-year course for other 


One-year course for college graduates. 
qualified students 


SPECIAL PLAYGROUND COURSE 


With technical classes, at Hull-House Gymnasium, in folk dancing, games, 
story telling, dramatics, preparation of pageants, and gymnastics 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 


For further information, address The Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


on Food, Labor or Industry ' 
Will you think or pay? The Nationcreates all land values—. 
i ir National Defense—not for private gain. Tax 


justice demands their use ‘ , 
on land values alone with no other taxes whatever will provide entire annual 
Will force idle land into use. Increase crops. 


Stimulate 
Will not raise prices or reduce production. 


Booklet free. NATIONAL SINGLE TAX LEAGUE, Cincinnati. Dept. 25 


national budget—even five billion dollars. 
industry. Reduce taxes for 95% of the people. 
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ib cents per line. : 

oy advertisements under the various 
headings “Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including) | 
the address, for each insertion. Address) | 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East! | 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


GENTLEMAN, 35, at present remuneral | 
tively employed, seeks more congenial and 
stimulating work; trained investigator 0) 
social and economic problems, experiencet | 
with methods requiring the handling 0) 
statistics. Best of references. Addresi 
2535 SURVEY. 


WANTED—By October 1, superintend| | 
ency of institution (charitable or correc) 
tional) for boys or children by a man oj) 
education and experience. Prefer privat | 
institution, where politics play no part, ang | 
efficiency and character are demanded. Ad: | 
dress 2536 SurRVEY. 


AN expert wishes engagement in a sys}' Loney 
tem of schools (day or Bible) as adviso 
in morals and vocational lines. Theodosi 


Duir, Box 532, Chautauqua, New York. || 


TRAINED publicity secretary is now! 
free for permanent or temporary work | 
Energetic young man who knows how te 
get results. Address 2537 Survey. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man and wife of Protestant! 
faith to take charge of a Cottage of twen-| hime to ¢ | 
ty-five boys in an Orphanage; the man te§. | 
fill the position of Carpenter and Instructor |!!! 4 hund 
in Manual Training. Salary for the couple Pop} 4] 
ninety dollars and maintenance. Position], ” 
open August Ist. Address 2532 Survey, § "4 
giving particulars as to age, health, experi- |) (Ine mn 
ence and references. Mew York. 
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SEVEN CENT MEALS| 


$1.50 per week per person: 42 meals with recipes and direc- 
one ue preparing each. 10c or FREE for names of two 
riends. 


AM. SCHOOL HOME ECONOMICS, 519 W. 69th St., Chicago | 
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Lonely Women Folk of the Allied Nations, Their Husbands 
Fighting Overseas | 


By Margaret F. Byington 


ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING CHARITY 


ITH Joffre there came unheralded to the United 

States a group of men from the French trenches, 

- home for their first furlough since the war be- 

gan. For, European born though they were, 

home to them meant the United States. There were more 
than a hundred of them whose families had been here waiting 
through all these months, and only when the English had 


taken over a larger section of the front could they be spared. 


One man came with his wife to the French Hospital in 


' New York city, where she had had one operation while he 


was gone, and where she had another and a severer one to 
face after he went back. His answer when asked if he were 


going back was “Assuredly.” 


The tragedies of the war have come nearer to us here in 
America in the last two years than we have perhaps realized. 
This group of women whose husbands are fighting in the 
armies of our allies is not a small one. In New York alone 
there are 800 families of Italian reservists who have gone 
back to fight. In the New York district, including New Eng- 
land and New Jersey, there are still 600 French reservists’ 
families, though 600 others have gone back to France to live. 


_ The British consulate in New York is caring for 350 families 


in New York, New Jersey and Connecticut whose “men” 
are on the other side fighting. 

These families certainly deserve special sympathy, for they 
have many of them faced anxiety without kin or neighborhood 


ties to comfort them. Mrs. Jones, for instance, had a mother 


and sister and brothers in England, but when Jones enlisted 
one day, leaving only a brief message of his departure, she 
found herself without near friends, but with a fifteen-day-old 
baby and a little crippled boy. St. George’s Society and the 
New York Charity Organization Society saw that she had 
temporary care and that medical treatment and braces were 
secured for the boy. In spite of their kindness and interest 
(which she fully appreciated), she was, nevertheless, very 


lonely here, and very happy when with the help of her brother 
she was enabled to go back to her family in England. An- 
other case was that of the twenty-two-year-old Italian girl 
whose husband was called to the colors just a few months 
after her marriage. He went back to Italy at once, leaving 
her to the care of her father, who was 2 widower. ‘There 
were a few months of loneliness for her, and then a month 
after her baby was born she died. As her fathers could not 
care for the baby, the New York Department of Public 
Charities placed it in an institution and there will be no home 
awaiting him if he does come back. x 

They have lacked here, too, that contagion of enthusiasm 
and sense of common sacrifice which have buoyed up wives 
and mothers in the warring countries. Instead, their neigh- 
bors must often have expressed the feeling, as did someone 
in my hearing the other day, that the husband’s duty was 
to stay home and take care of his family, even if his country 
was at war. Such an attitude, of course, has made the situa- 
tion much harder to face here than it would be in a country 
where the spirit of wartime devotion is so keen that it is 
the women who make the best recruiting officers. 

It seems, moreover, to be true that up to the moment of 
our going into the war, America, with all that it has given 
for relief work in Europe, had not shown any spirit of friend- 
liness to those within its own gates who were the loneliest 
of the war’s victims. At the offices of the consuls I visited 
there was no word of complaint at our aloofness, only a 
feeling that it might be different now we were “in.” 

What has been happening to these families? Each consu- 
late accepted the responsibility for the care of the dependents 
of its own soldiers, and for each nationality there has been 
some private society supplementing the government allowance. 

The first table on page 303 gives the government allowances 
for the three nationalities. "These are the regular amounts 
allowed to the families in the home country, and the varia- 
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f Pa two posters and the one on 
the cover are from the collection of 
Dr. Herman T. Radin, New York city. 
That on the left, by Stetnlen, 1s from a 
poster by the French-Belgian Alliance 
in Paris, announcing a sale of work by 
Belgian artists to buy food for Belgium. 
The one on the right, by Abel Pann, ad- 
vertises a concert arranged for the bene- 
fit of wounded members and the widows 
of fallen members of the French Jewish 
Legion. 


with African campa 
k up ther ears a 
tions indicate not so much differences im Ju. Sone g) tory 
policy as differences in the cost of living im) jo. There was in 
the respective countries. Bie, hity-four years o 
The most inadequate allowance, from» J}! in the En, 
the standpoint of American household ex- fit 
pense, is the Italian, which is obviously. ning somethi 
based on the extremely small expenditure ‘Mtl, with {ani 
necessary to maintain an Italian peasant [Mi«t the beyin 
family. All three of the governments have |: tutte le 
had to raise these allowances to meet the |Pwed shout } 
general increase in the cost of living every- wht buck 
where. Wi that a Germ of 
In contrast to the system in Canada, the® Player dy ayy » 
Italian soldier’s pay is so small that it is |} When this 
impossible for him to make any large as- |Piwrk and is oo: 
signment of wages. Similarly, 6d a day, [Mine of ts 54, 
or $3.60 a month, is all that an English JP tere}, 
soldier is expected to give his family. The) they: »,, 
French soldier receives only four cents 7% yey Were, of 
a day, just enough to meet his own 
needs at the front. Then, too, there 
are in every foreign country generously 
supported private associations for the 
care of soldiers’ families; in England, { 
for example, at least forty-seven. 
While there are private societies here, 
they are, of course, neither in number 
nor funds equal to those on the other 
side. 

About 50,000 English, Scotch, Irish 
and Welsh men from the United 
States have gone back to fight—7,000 
of them through the port of New 
York. Their reasons for going are va- 
rious. With many it has been, of 
course, the most genuine self-sacrificing 
patriotism. Some have gone because 
they are restless and seek the great ad- 
venture. Some are veterans of the 
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outh African campaigns, who 
‘prick up their ears at the word 
ig war.’ Some go for yet grimmer 
reasons. “There was in Chicago a 
taan, fifty-four years old, formerly 


a sergeant in the English army, 


when the war broke out an artisan 
earning something like $100 a 
Jroonth, with a family dependent on him. His oldest son went 
back at the beginning of the war, serving in the cavalry. Dur- 
ing a battle he was thrown from his horse and the reins 
Itwisted about his arm forming a tourniquet. ‘The story 
‘brought back by his comrades, and believed by his kindred, 
vas that a German officer riding up said, “At least that arm 
will never do any more work,” and with a sword-stroke cut it 
off. When this word came to the father, he straightway left 
this work and his family and went back to “get a few of them.” 
Some of those who are interested in the English families 
feel regret that so many men with dependents have gone back 
when there are unmarried men still here. Many of, those 
who went were, of course, business and professional men 
whose families had sufficient resources, but, as has been said, 
350 families are now receiving allowances from the British 
consulate in New York. Any woman who wishes an allow- 
ance may apply for it to the consul, bringing papers to prove 
that her husband is really fighting. Evidence is required, 
J also, that the family was in fact dependent on the man at 
“the time he left. For instance, women who were deserted 
‘some time before sometimes come to claim their allowance 
when they hear that the man has joined the army. In such 
cases assistance is refused. ‘The officials recognize that the 


_which went into effect in England on June 1 apply to fam- 
ilies here also, the situation will be far more satisfactory. 
_ The families also receive help from various private socie- 
ties, the English from St. George’s Society, the Scotch from 
St. Andrew’s, the Irish from the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. 
For example, 100 to 150 of these families have received some 
elp trom St. George’s Society, in addition to the government 
allowance. Sometimes this merely tided them over the two 
rt three months that usually elapse before they receive the 
vernment allowance; sometimes it supplemented the allow- 
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ance. No regular amount is given the families, but when 
special crises occur, they can come to the office of St. George’s 
Society for special help, money or medical care or whatever 
else may seem necessary. 
who had relatives in England have been sent back there. A 
special ‘‘war fund” has been raised by St. George’s Society 
for this purpose and about $1,500 was given from it last 
year. Incidentally, it is interesting to know that this society 
was organized before the revolution and reorganized in 1786 
for the care of English families in distress. “The Canadian 
Club of New York is caring for the families of all Canadians 
here on the same basis as the Canadian Patriotic Fund. 

The English consulate has already had to face the problem 
of the care of the returning soldier. Some of the soldiers 
have been held up at Ellis Island, as they return without re- 
sources, suffering from wounds and shock. One of the con- 
sulate staff then’ goes over and stands sponsor for them. 
Perhaps this, too, will be different, now we are “in.” (It is 
strange how that one little word is the symbol of our whole 
new attitude toward the old world and its war, now ours.) 

‘They have a small fund which is used to tide these men 
over while they help them get jobs, necessary’ surgical appli- 
ances, etc. “This work is described very briefly at the consul’s 
office, but one does get a sense of the understanding welcome 
that the men receive and the help extended in getting through 
the difficult process of readjustment. Much of this money 
is later refunded, ‘“‘so you can help some other fellow 
through.” 


The French and Belgians 


THE problem of the care of families of Belgian reservists 
is not, of course, a large one. About 180 soldiers have gone 
back from New York, but only forty-five families are receiv- 
ing government allowances through the Belgian consulate. 
Moreover, all but a very few of these are fairly well-to-do 
families who really do not need the allowance, some of them 
even sending it on to the soldier at the front for his own, use. 
The family heads are many of them business or professional 
men; others have been making good use of the skill which 
they had acquired in the old country, diamond-cutting, in 
New York, or raising endive on farms in Michigan. 

The allowance itself is very small; one franc and twenty- 
five centimes per day for the wife, and fifty centimes a day 
for each child under sixteen. Mothers and fathers receive 
one franc and twenty-five centimes a day if they have one 
son at the front and sixty centimes a day for each additional 
son. These allowances. are obviously inadequate for the 
support of a family here. In cases of need they have been 
supplemented by the Belgium Bureau, a society in existence 
before the war, which has a special fund for reservists’ fam- 
ilies. “This money has come both from wealthy Belgians and 
from Americans, and while there has been a recent falling 
off in the number of such contributions, they are still able 
to give whatever is necessary to the individual families. 

One of the finest pieces of war-relief work being done here 
is among the French families. ‘Their care has been entirely 
in the hands of the French Benevolent Society, through whose 
office the government allowance has been paid. 

This allowance is supplemented from: the funds of the 
French Benevolent Society with a genuine effort to adapt 
these gifts to the needs of individual families. ‘The society 
generally gives, however, $3 a month and also pays for the 
depreciation in the value of the allowance caused by the rate 
of exchange, so that a woman who is to receive sixty francs 
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In addition, a good many families | 


-whereby they might contribute to their own necessities. 
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will get $12. The allowance is sent by check each month, wit 
a receipt and return envelope accompanying it. Visits 
paid to the families at intervals by the social-service nurs 
of the French Benevolent Hospital. “The hospital has pro 
vided also free medical care in the home, the clinic and th 
hospital for all who need it, especially in confinement cases: \f 
At first, out of a desire to shelter from anxiety women w 
had given so much, the French Benevolent Society assure 
the applicants that their needs would be entirely provided fo 
Soon, however, the society came to realize that, in view 0 ‘s 
the anxious state of mind of the women, it would be wise: | 
from the start to encourage them to make some effort j es ae 
help themselves, instead of trying to worry along on a greatla ha é 
reduced income. te i a 
Nevertheless, many of the women whose husbands wen ff“ tat 
to the front had never done any work outside their homes; | tone ot 
Many of their husbands were skilled artisans or clerks ane et a 
had earned $75 to $100 a month. The women were crushee ff) *"* 
by the sudden disaster, overwhelmed with loneliness, so thay}! 
it took tact and patience and skill to open up opportunitie, put 9 ¥ 
Ong eaoning, 0 
young woman who had just moved into a $100-a-month peut 
apartment took humbler quarters and was sent pupils ip sat bes 
French. Another was helped by the women of the committes ff” her fu 
to get the laundering of the finest lingerie blouses. For thes# er ams. 
she could charge a good sum. Another who had not workee the gore 
outside her home for a good many years was found a positior ter fie ch 
as cook and is now earning $60 a month. Others were helpec J“ Sie1 
to work up little businesses, caring for the apartments o: hays fun 
“bachelor girls” and making $15 to $18 a week. Some be h red-gold 
came seamstresses. Then, of course, there-were the less | tight cur 
skilled who did ordinary day’s work. The women were fur fl an 
ther handicapped by their inability to speak English. On) |f* die 
woman who had been here twenty-seven years and was 4 All the wo 
competent worker could only seek employment within walk ( led a 
ing distance of her home, because she could not, or would not Pete the 
learn to say ‘“Tenth avenue car.” mrerment 
Those who had little children were not, of course, expectes |i tt evey 
to work regularly. If there were not too many children thes} i th 
did part-time work and put the children in the French day {fit on tj 
nursery and kindergarten, the French Benevolent Society pay (P07 qui 
ing the fee. If there were a good many children, other plan) Knowing he 
were made. A special committee provided shirts and pajama’ | ine to 
for women to make at home, paying them fifty cents for th») laidity 
latter and thirty cents for the former, so that they were em 
abled to earn $3 to $5 a week. Sometimes the committer 
would arrange for two families to live together, one mothe} 
caring for all the children and sewing at home, the othes| 
taking a job outside the home. 
Thus, with government allowances and some help fror’ 
the private funds of the French Benevolent Society, the fam’ 
ilies of the French reservists have been managing. At firs 
it was hard to persuade some of them to take up work, buy 
little by little the enthusiasm for independence, for bearing 
a share of France’s burden, has grown. Now there is hardl* 
a woman who is not earning something. It has meant, how 
ever, very careful work on the part of the committee to over 
come initial hesitancies, to learn the real possibilities of thy 
individual women and to organize employment opportunities 
Altogether between 800 and 1,000 positions have been secure# 
for these women. ‘The experiences of this committee shoul” 
be of value to social workers who are charged with the re~ 
sponsibility of caring for the families of our own soldiers 
Two of the most active members of the committee had servey 
as members of a district committee of the New York Charity 


into this 


yimices and $60,000 in private relief funds. 


iaarr her arms. 


‘ganization Society and brought the results of that experi- 
ce into this new wartime activity. 

Altogether $239,000 has been spent in government allow- 
A few families 
nye been sent back, but only when, because of age, the 
mber of little children, or for some other reason, it has 
temed impossible for them ever to become adjusted to con- 
Bitions here so that they could at least partially support them- 
ives. For every village in France has its community kitchen, 
‘here one can get a big bowl of stew for two or three cents, 
id a common coal-bin, where one can buy at cost. So, in 
vance, too, a $3-a-week government allowance makes life 
Hossible as it does not here. 

Yet in that Thirty-fourth street center in New York, also, 
ne feels that there must be for these women a real sense 
+ home, of personal interest and devotion, something which 
deed outweighs in value the government allowance which 


,gliey receive, essential as that is. 


It is certainly a difficult problem with which the Italian 
Ponsulate is wrestling, as one realizes after a visit there on 
le morning, once a month, when the pensions are paid. A 
rary beautiful woman of noble type, with dark hair and worn 
fice, sat beside the vice-consul’s desk, telling of the death of 
bie of her fourteen-months-old twins. The other child was 
She had received an allowance of $27 a month 
Krom the government and the Italian Red Cross for herself 


ad her five children, but this would now be reduced probably 


Jka $23. She was granted an extra allowance of $10 toward 
tie baby’s funeral expenses. Another woman, rosy-cheeked, 
vith red-gold hair, carried a little child with the same gold 
in its tight curls. She told us that she received $15 a month 
for herself and her two children and earned $3 to $3.50 a 
eek, besides “‘finishing” at home. 

All the women stood in a big waiting-room until they 


ijivere called and then, standing in line, went up to the desk 


te a 


Sd none. 


} Connecticut, Rhode Island and New Jersey. 


jto receive the monthly allowance, at one window from the 
government and at the next from the Italian Red Cross. 
JOne felt everywhere the happy, kindly spirit of our southern 


iglllies, and there was evident a genuine solicitude for their 
Iwelfare on the part of the staff in the office. But the latter 
yecognize quite frankly the difficulty of acting intelligently ; 
Jof knowing how much to give to the individual family; of 
] ielping to solve the problem of individual families. 

In addition to the 800 families of Italian reservists in New 
York city, there are 300 in the New York district, including 
The Italian 
'Red Cross only helps the families in New York city. At 


iy. 


iis present time the government allowances amount to about 


“since the war begun. 

_ The Italian Red Cross has one investigator; the consulate 
This investigator visits all families before the Red 
Cross begins to help, but obviously can make no attempt to 
keep in touch regularly with them, except as the women come 
' for their money. As a result, probably some families are re- 
_ ceiving money who could get on without it; while others do 


) mot receive enough to enable them to maintain proper stand- 


tds. I heard of one young Italian woman whose husband 
as gone back as a reservist and who lives with her widowed 
other. ‘The latter has two children, sixteen and twelve; 
\the former three, three, two and one year of age. For a 
time they received $11 a month from the consul and $9 a 
month from the Red Cross for the daughter and $5 a month 
or the mother. “They also received $20 from a special fund. 
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MONTHLY SEPARATION ALLOWANCES TO SOLDIERS’ 


FAMILIES 
English French Italian 
Wiittemaltewe sta deciditeciccs «sete $13* $6.50 $3.92 
WGHILC tet seins eetale: crsin cco cists Sorte 18 12-15 5.88 
DECHUGRENT demaiecrvaw inc sicinre leis 22 18 and over , 7.84. 
BRCNILAEEM, 3: cetncrs eid eoietere® eVarente 24 22 and over 9.80 
AMONTL GEN irc tefele oiare) eererelan oe! <0 40 26 30 and over 11.76 
SW chaldenm! Lo viytct set ose ett 28 13.72 
6 *Ghaldnente: aac aioe elo sian 30 15.68 
TAGE AT EN Aart ysrcny score thessVo.e: oles 32 17.64 
SMehil drei ewre cee tuttels stag saa 34 19.60 
Father or mother alone....... 36 3.92 
PGE mee Wetawa) actos tatorenete cr exes. 8 6.38 
1 Includes 6 d. a day from man’s pay. 
But they proved to be unreliable and lazy. ‘The young 


woman, who was an expert sewer, could have earned $8 or 
$9 a week in the factory while her mother cared for the 
children, but this she refused to do. The man, moreover, 
was on the police force in Italy, not at the front. He wanted 
her to come over where he could care for her, but she re- 
fused to go. Consequently, while the government allowance 
continued, the help from the Italian Red Cross was with- 
drawn. < 

In contrast, take another family which was receiving help 
from the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities as well as the 
Italian government and the Red Cross. This woman had 
five children when her husband went back in July, 1915, and 
was expecting another. He had been here seventeen years, 
but was not a citizen. The consul promised to give his 
family $12 a week, but after two payments he had to decrease 
this amount. At the end of three months they were getting 
only $6 a week and in March, 1916, only $3 a week. From 
that time on the wife received $14 a month regularly from 
the consul and irregular help from the Italian Red Cross. 
The Bureau of Charities tried to arrange for the mother 
to have hospital care in her confinement, but she refused to 
accept it. “There was a decided discrepancy between her in- 
come and her normal expenditures: 


Coalliepoentectans secre cicens $2.00 lifaliane Consul seengned ace $3.25 

Livin Giberteeicn an ste sal<tccias 48 Red GCrossix-eruscn en ten 3.75 

Instpanmcenn see lenin cee 80 NOU Serseenete tee B75) 

Foodie tan: Jes Bryan 8.00 Wiashin ganas sees 50 

Clothestesntitis's ainec eres 50 ——— 

‘UR entig, Se is ease Date oeateles 2.25 $8.25 
$13.23 


The bureau, therefore, gave her an additional allowance of 
$5.50 a week. ‘The first time the visitor carried the money 
to the family, the aged father’s eyes filled with tears and 
he said that they could not realize what it meant to have 
this regular weekly gift. This spring, however, so our points 
of view change, Mrs. X. is again asking to commit her chil- 
dren because her income is not adequate. 

There is, of course, no doubt that the problems faced 
by the French and Italian organizations are very different. 
The French had a well-established private relief agency, 
whose secretary had been for years accumulating experience 
in dealing with French families in distress. Moreover, the 
group of agencies—hospital, day nurseries, etc.—was a center 
where the French families would naturally turn for assist- 
ance and to which the consul could also delegate this respon- 
sibility. Moreover, they were dealing with a group of frugal 
women, who had the skill to achieve economic independence, 
in so far as it was wise for them to do so, with some outside 
guidance. On the other hand, no matter how competent a 
committee, its members would find it very difficult to secure 
well-paid work for Italian women, who are largely untrained, 
though they probably need such guidance even more. Most 
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of them are apparently supplementing their allowances by 
doing finishing at home, of course the most poorly paid and 
unsatisfactory form of woman’s work. 

It has not so far been possible for me to study extensively 
the problem outside of New York city. It is probable that 
only in the few large cities is there any private society to 
supplement the government allowances, but that in the 
smaller communities there are usually few reservists to whom 
fellow countrymen probably give kindly, generous assistance. 
For instance, in Newark there are only twenty-six Italian 
families receiving government allowances. When a family 
is in particular distress it writes to the consulate in New York 
and a special additional allowance may be given. Only 
among the French was any attempt made to visit families 
outside the city from the office here. They occasionally send 
the social service nurse to nearby cities, especially to see that 
families have needed medical care. 

Baltimore sent 900 Italian reservists, but they were almost 
all single men, and only three families in that city are receiv- 
ing the government allowance. ‘There is no private Italian 
society which might assume responsibility for the families if 
the need were greater. ‘Three French families receive gov- 
ernment allowances, and the French Benevolent Society is 
prepared to interest itself in any families of their soldiers. 

The general attitude of the charitable agencies in New 
York, at the beginning of the war, was that if a foreign 
government was calling its men back to fight it must bear the 
expense of maintaining their families here and this attitude, 
which was probably a logical one, has been adhered to. 

‘That in the main the families have managed after a fash- 
ion is shown by the small number of applications for help re- 
ceived by any of the general charitable agencies. So far as 
I could learn, practically no English or French reservists’ 
families have applied to either the Department of Public 
Charities, the Charity Organization Society or the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities. A larger number of Italian families 
have asked additional help, but still an almost negligible one 
compared with the number cared for. The danger is prob- 
ably rather that they struggle to live on an inadequate in- 
come. Many of them doubtless have had other sources of in- 
come, including earnings. Nevertheless, the stories of the few 
families visited by the charitable societies indicate that the in- 
come available has in some instances at least not been enough 
to maintain good standards. 

There was one Italian woman with five children, the old- 
est seven, whose husband went back in August, 1915. She 
received regularly twelve dollars a month from the consul, 
but the Red Cross grant was uncertain from the first. She 
earned a little by taking lodgers and at times did some wash- 
ing. ‘The Charity Organization Society was deeply interested 
in the family and helped to secure medical care and special 
diet for the children, two of whom were suffering from scurvy 
and rickets. They felt, however, that the Italian govern- 
ment should make adequate allowances for the maintenance 
of the families of Italian soldiers, and would do so if the 
need was definitely presented to them, and were therefore 
unwilling to give a regular supplementary allowance. ‘The 
Department of Public Charities also felt that the responsi- 
bility should rest with the Italian government and not the city 
of New York, and were therefore unwilling to commit the 
children when the woman once applied. The Italian consul 
agreed fully with this position, but was unable to increase 
the allowance beyond that authorized by the government, 
and the funds of the Italian Red Cross were at that time low. 
All he could do was to offer her transportation back to Italy 
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‘ginning of the war, but our own entrance into it makes i. 


IQI7 ‘ 


(it was before the U-boat campaign) where she could li 
on her government allowance; probably a wise suggestio 
But the woman was unwilling to go and there the matt 
rested. So the woman is apparently managing on three do | 
lars a week each from the consul and the Red Cross, supple | 
mented by what little she can earn—two dollars to thre 
dollars a week, according to last reports. As the mand | 
maximum earnings were said to have been one dollar ans) 
seventy-five cents a day in the Street Cleaning Department | 
this does not fall so far below his earnings, but it is obvio 
that at present prices it is impossible to provide adequat | 
nourishment for six people when the total income is nin 
dollars a week. Moreover, this family and several other | 
seemed to need better standards of living and medical car | 
which they might well be helped to secure during this pe | 
riod of crisis. 

To sum up the situation as a whole, there are now in New. 
York and vicinity some 1,500 families whose men are at th |) 
front fighting in the armies of our allies. So far, they hav 
been left entirely to the care of the consuls and their fellow j, 
countrymen here. This probably was logical at the be) i 


necessary to reconsider this question. Moreover, the probler) | mlda’ 
will in all probability increase in magnitude since the allie)! 
governments are now at liberty to recruit men here. Alread 
a few of these families have asked for special allowances. : 

One can hardly generalize as to what needs to be done be |}, 
cause of the great difference in the service now being rendere: 
to the various nationalities. In Canada the Patriotic Funs 
has assumed the same responsibility for the families of re) |, 
servists as for those of its own soldiers. ‘There is a specia| |: 
Franco-Belge Committee, including on its staff some fift | 
French and Belgian women, which is caring for the families 
reservists of these two nationalities. During the first- yea 
there were 612 French reservists families and 116 Belgiay) 
reservists families. “The money for the care of this grow 
comes from the regular Patriotic Fund, but the allowances ar 
on the whole larger because the French and Belgian soldies | 
do not receive enough pay to assign part of it to their familie: 
During the first year the average monthly allowance from th} | 
Patriotic Fund for the families of Canadian and British so’ 
diers was sixteen dollars; for families of French and Be) 
gian soldiers twenty-six dollars and for the families of Ita’ 
ian soldiers, nineteen dollars. 

The experience of the Canadian Patriotic Fund indicate | 
how absolutely essential it is that allowances for these isolate | 
women be accompanied by the most thorough and kindly pe}| 
sonal interest and service. ‘The American Red Cross here ii tt 
of course, assuming the same attitude in its insistence o | I 
trained service as part of our obligation to the families «| tim 
soldiers. The question which may well be raised is whethe & 
we should now make any offer to our allies of cooperation > ;. 
the case of these families. No such request has come froy| 
them, but an offer from the American Red Cross might be 
gracious method of expressing again our sense of our joint ir 
terest in the war and of our joint concern for those who ax 
desolated through it. We should at least be aware of th 
number of these families who are here and should be pr: 
pared to serve them in whatever way seems best to the reprs 
sentatives of our allies. 

Beyond the value of this offer as a demonstration of allies 
ness, have we not a responsibility for this group of famili: 
who, as much as our own soldiers’ families, have a claim © 
the best service we have to offer and who are not yet r 
ceiving it? 
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$6 F the thing were done that ought to be done the 
whole dirty low-down bunch would be taken out and 
strung up without ceremony.” 

It was in San Francisco on June 14. I was in 
the office of Edward Cunha, assistant district attorney, and 
we were talking of the bomb cases. 

“They’re a bunch of dirty anarchists,’’ went on Mr. Cunha, 
leaping from his chair and moving about the room. ‘“They’re 
a bunch of dirty anarchists, every one of them, and they ought 
to be in jail on general principles. I’m disgusted with all 
this outcry over Mooney—making a hero of him, when he’s 
/ an anarchist and a murderer. If he ought to be out of jail, 
} let him get out. The courts are open to him. But I’m not 
| going to help. If I knew that every single witness that 
‘} testified against him had perjured himself in his testimony I 
“) wouldn’t lift a finger to get him a new trial. 
lt “And now people like Judge Griffin are going around say- 
ing he ought to have a new trial. Judge Griffin almost cried 
there on the bench because we searched the Blast office with- 
out a warrant; the Blast office, mind you, run by Berkman and 
that bunch of anarchists! Berkman is the man who shot Frick, 
and he told me he had no country and he’d as lief as not spit 
‘on the flag. I ought to have murdered him right there for 
saying that. My only regret now is that I didn’t. 

“These are the people who have defended the Los Angeles 
dynamiters,’ he went on. “And they let such people talk 
on the streets! If I had my way I’d get a bunch of cops and 

go after them and beat their heads off.” 

I had called on Assistant District Attorney Cunha because 
he was in charge of the prosecution of Thomas J. Mooney, 
who was convicted last February of murder in the first degree 
and sentenced to death by hanging. It took a dispatch from 
Russia to interest the people of the United States in Mooney. 

_ The strange story came under the sea that radicals in Petro- 
| grad were rioting in front of the house of the American am- 
_ bassador because they believed that Mooney had already been 
hung, contrary to law. Next came news of the remarkable 
letters written by Oxman, the chief witness against the con- 
| demned man. And then one learned that the judge who had 
- pronounced the sentence of death upon Mooney had said 
that the man ought to have a new trial. 

So I called on the attorney who represented the district 
attorney’s office in the Mooney trial and he talked to me in the 
manner indicated above. It’s a very strange case, and none 
of it can be understood without the recounting of many de- 
tails. Perhaps it can’t be understood even then. 


The Crime 


ion Jury 22, 1916, during the preparedness parade in San 
J > Francisco, a bomb was exploded among the spectators that 

_ killed ten marchers and bystanders and injured fifty more. 
| During the next few days the police department of San Fran- 
_ cisco.and Oakland, across the bay, were busy with clues. 
i! paraders and observers called at headquarters to tell 
; _ what they had seen. Ina few days arrests were made. After 
| that, small interest was shown in any theories of the case 
_ unconnected with the prisoners. ‘The chief of the Oakland 

Bepelice department abandoned the investigations he was making 


rr 
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The San Francisco Bomb Cases 
By John A. Fitch 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


because the San Francisco authorities, who had the case in 
hand, were not interested. ' 

[The San Francisco grand jury indicted five people, Warren 
K. Billings, Thomas J. Mooney, Rena Mooney, his wife; 
Edward D. Nolan and Israel Weinberg, charging them with 
murder. All of the defendants had been connected more or 
less directly with the labor movement. Billings, Mooney and 
Nolan had been especially active. |, Billings was formerly 
president of the local union of boot and shoe workers. He 
became involved in the strike against the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Company a few years ago. He was convicted at that 
time and served a term in prison for transporting dynamite. 
Mooney, just before the bomb explosion, had gone through 
with an unsuccessful organizing campaign on the cars of the 
United Railroads and had tried and failed to bring about a 
strike. In this campaign Mrs. Mooney had actively cooperated 
with her husband, although she is a music teacher and not 
connected with any union. Mooney has been very prominent 
in strikes and other labor troubles for a number of years. 
He, too, was indicted on a charge of having high explosives 
in his possession during the Pacific Gas & Electric strike, but 
was acquitted. ) 


The Labor Union Attitude 


Epwarp Notan is a member of the Machinists’ Union and 
has been identified with a number of labor conflicts on the 
Pacific Coast. He was one of the leaders in the metal trades 
strike in Los Angeles in 1910. In July, 1916, he was a dele- 
gate from the San Francisco local to the convention of the 
International Machinists’ Union, which met in Baltimore. 
Israel Weinberg is a member of the Carpenters’ Union, but 
had been for some time a driver of a jitney. He is a member 
of the executive board of the Jitney Drivers’ Union\\ 

None of the defendants was in very good standing with 
the labor leaders of San Francisco. Weinberg was practically 
unknown, but the others, Billings and Mooney especially, had 
the reputation of being trouble-makers, radicals and direct 
actionists. Their methods were not those of the orthodox 
trade unionists, and there was a feeling among the latter that 
such methods were bringing organized labur itself into dis- 
repute. Consequently there was little disposition at_first, on 
the part of organized labor, to come to their aid.)/ Local bodies 
here and there passed resolutions and raised funds, but the 
State Federation of Labor refused to take any- definite action. 
The San Francisco Labor Council stood aloof. ‘This is not 
a labor case,”’ was their attitude. “Some people have been 
indicted on a charge of murder. They happen to be trade 
unionists. But their plight has nothing to do with that fact.” 
This in substance is what San Francisco labor men told me 
at Baltimore last November during the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

But now all that is changed. Prominent trade unionists of 
San Francisco tell you that it is a labor case, that labor men 
are being railroaded to the gallows in order to fasten the crime 
of July 22 on the labor movement. The labor council of 
San Francisco has denounced the prosecution and declared 
its belief in the innocence of the defendants. Other labor 
organizations are becoming aroused and there is coming t 
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be a nation-wide interest in labor circles in the trials going 
on in San Francisco. ‘There are open charges of dishonesty 
and “frame-up.” All this has come about after two of. the 
defendants have been tried and convicted. 

' Immediately after the bomb explosion there entered the 
employ of the district attorney a private detective named Mar- 
tin Swanson, who had been for a long time in the employ 
of the Pacific Gas & Electric Company. It is said that he 
was given charge of the search for evidence. In a very short 
time the search was abruptly terminated. ‘The five defendants 
were arrested, some of them by Swanson personally, and 
preparations for their trials were been 


The Trials 


Soon afterward Attorney Maxwell McNutt, later of coun- 
sel for the defense, met Swanson on the street. When an 
assistant district attorney, McNutt had known Swanson. 
McNutt says that Swanson asked him what he thought of 
the case and that he replied that there appeared to be ‘“‘too 
much Swanson.” He states that Swanson then asked, “Don’t 
you think that if we can keep the private detectives in the 
background and make it appear that the regular officers of 
the law worked up the casé we can convict Billings and then 
get Mooney, the man we want?” 

During the: agitation for a streetcar strike some towers 
used to carry high-power electric wires were damaged by a 
dynamite explosion. “he defendant Weinberg swore, during 
the Billings trial, that Swanson had sought him out before 
the Preparedness Day explosion and offered him $5,000 to 
testify that Mooney had dynamited the towers. Billings 
testified that Swanson had come to him also with the same 
proposition before June 22. Counsel for the defendants chal- 
lenged the prosecution to put Swanson on the stand to refute 
the testimony. “The judge on the bench asked the district 
attorney why he didn’t call Swanson as a witness. The dis- 
trict attorney asked for a recess. When court again convened 
he announced that he would not call Swanson, and Swanson 
has not testified to this day/) 

The preparedness parade began at the Ferry building, at 
the foot of Market street, the main business thoroughfare 
of San Francisco, and proceeded up Market street. The 
explosion occurred a few feet from Market on Steuart street, 
which is one block from the Ferry. , 

' The principal testimony against Billings and on which he 
was convicted and sentenced to life imprisonment was offered 
by John McDonald and Estelle Smith. ) Other witnesses, in 
the main, appeared only to corroborate the stories of these 
two. The explosion occurred at six minutes after two. 


‘McDonald swore that eight or ten minutes before two, on 


July 22, he saw Billings at the corner of Steuart and Market 
streets, where he was joined by Mooney. He testified that 
fie saw them place a suitcase at the point where the explosion 
occurred. After seeing them with the suitcase, McDonald 
said that he walked to a café which is eighty-three feet from 
the corner where he had been standing, and as he arrived at 
the café the explosion occurred. ‘This testimony placed Bill- 
ings at the scene of the crime from eight or ten minutes before 
two until about one minute before the explosion, or until 
five minutes after two. It placed Mooney there at five min- 
utes after two. | 

/ Estelle Smith worked in a dentist’s office at 721 Market 
Street, about three-quarters of a mile from the scene of the 
explosion. ‘This is a two-story building, and the roof was 
a convenient place from which to view the parade. Miss 
Smith testified that on the day of the parade a man with a 


heavy suitcase came and secured permission to go to the roo 
At the trial she identified Billings as the man with the suit 
case. It appears to be the theory of the prosecution that the 
first plan was to throw the suitcase containing explosive: 
from the roof of this building in order that it might explod 
among the paraders on striking the street. § 

Estelle Smith swore that she went to the window to way 
at Mayor Rolph as he passed in the parade. In her testimon 
before the grand jury Miss Smith swore that after the mayor 
had passed she turned from the window and saw Billings 
coming down the stairs from the roof. Photographs of the 
parade of undisputed accuracy taken at this point show, by 
means of street clocks, Mayor Rolph passing 721 Market 
street at nine minutes before two, the precise moment when 
McDonald swore he saw Billings at Steuart and Market, 
three-quarters of a mile away. Miss Smith’s further testi- 
mony indicated that the man with the suitcase remained at 
the. dental office until two o’clock. In her testimony in the 
Billings trial, however, Miss Smith stated that Billings was 
at the dental office at 1.30. 

John Crowley, who was called as a witness for the prose- 
ceution, testified that he saw Billings “positive sure” at 1.55 
on July 22 at the corner of Steuart and Mission streets, and 
that he walked away in the direction of Howard street. Mis- 
sion street is one block south of Market and Howard street 
is the next street south. 

/ Here, then, enters the first peculiarity about the bomb trials. 
Three witnesses swore positively as to the whereabouts of 
Billings between 1.55 and two o’clock on the day of the 
parade and each had him in a different place. McDonald 
had him at the corner of Market and Steuart, the scene of 
the crime. Crowley had him a block away and going in 
the opposite direction from Market. Estelle Smith’s testi- 
mony before the grand jury indicated that he was at 721 
Market street, three-quarters of a mile away. Estelle Smith’s 
mother, Mrs. Kidwell, went before the grand jury and cor- 
roborated the testimony that Billings was at 721 Market 
street while Mayor Rolph was passing. ‘The defense got 
possession of a letter written to her husband, who is in the 
penitentiary, in which Mrs. Kidwell told him that she ex- 
pected to be able to arrange very soon for his pardon. She 
was not called as a witness in the Billings trial. 

What effect this contradictory testimony had on the jury 
I do not know. Billings drew a chart of his movements on 
July 22 while he was in the custody of the police and being 
held incommunicado. He accounted for the whole day and, 
according to his statement, was not at any time, until after 
the explosion, near Steuart and Market streets. He produced 
corroborating witnesses at his trial, and the prosecuting attor- 
neys failed in their efforts in court to trip him up or get 


him to alter his statement. Judge Dunne, however, who was 


on the bench during his trial, made the statement afterward 
that this testimony would not have deceived a jury of children. 

The jury convicted Billings of murder and fixed his sen- 
tence at life imprisonment. 


Testimony of a Clock 


Tue Billings conviction came in December, 1916. In Jan- 
uary, the state proceeded to the trial of Thomas J. Mooney. 
After the conclusion of the Billings trial, and before the trial 
of Mooney began, attorneys for the defense made a very im- 
portant discovery. In the Billings trial Mooney had testified 
that at two o’clock and for some time before, at the time 
when, according to McDonald, he had been placing a bomb 
at Steuart and Market streets, he had been with Mrs. Mooney 
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THE SNAPSHOT THAT SAVED A MAN FROM HANGING 


Tom Mooney and his wife on the roof of a building one and one-quarter miles from the explosion. By enlarging the face 
of a street clock (left) 25,000 times, the hour was made clear and the defense established Mooney’s presence here at the exact 
time the state’s witness had sworn he was at the scene of the explosion. 
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on the roof of the Eilers building on Market street, more 
than a mile from the scene of the explosion, watching the 
parade. It became known that the district attorney had in 
his possession photographs—snapshots made with a Brownie 
camera—taken from the roof of an adjoining building. At 
the request of the defense the court ordered the district attor- 
ney to produce the pictures. ‘The district attorney turned 
over dim and faded copies. “They clearly showed Mr. and 
Mrs. Mooney onthe roof of the Eilers building, but there 
was nothing to indicate the time. ‘They were, therefore, of 
no use to the defense. 


An Alibi from a Snapshot 


Arter Billings had been convicted, the attorneys for the 
defense demanded an opportunity to have new prints made 
from the original films. This was done in the presence of 
the police and the new prints showed a Market street clock 
in the picture, so small that it appeared to be nothing but a 
The pictures were then enlarged. ‘The face of 
the clock was magnified 25,000 times, and it showed that 
the camera was snapped at 1.58, 2.01 and 2.04, respectively. 
It was a complete refutation of any testimony that Mooney 
had been at the scene of the crime between 1.58 and 2.04. It 
showed that any testimony placing Mooney at Steuart and 
Market streets at a time that would not permit him to travel 


white spot. 
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a mile and a quarter before 1.58 was false. It looked ba 
for McDonald’s testimony. » 

The Mooney trial began and Estelle Smith and Crowle 
were dropped as witnesses. McDonald was put on the stan 
and swore that Billings and Mooney were at Steuart an 
Market streets at twenty minutes before two, instead of eigl 
or ten minutes before, as he had sworn in the Billings tria 
Mrs. Edeau, an Oakland woman, and her daughter Sad 
had testified in the Billings trial that they had seen Billing, 
in front of the dentist’s office at 721 Market street. The 
took the stand in the Mooney trial and swore that they ha 
also seen there at 1.30 Mr. and Mrs. Mooney and Weinbe1 
and that all four got into Weinberg’s jitney and rode ea 
in Market street toward the place where the bomb was s 
off. When asked on cross-examination why she had failed : 
the Billings trial to mention seeing the other three defen 
ants, Mrs. Edeau replied that it was because no one had aske 
her about them. 

Then came the surprise of the trial. The district attorn 
put on the stand F. C. Oxman, an Oregon cattle man, wh 
testified that he had arrived in San Francisco from Portlar 
on July 22, shortly before the beginning of the parade, \ 
went to the Terminal hotel, which is near the Ferry buildin 
and soon afterward crossed the street to buy some fruit. / 
he stood at the corner of Steuart and Market streets at twen' 
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At the left, holding the piece of metal, Tom Mooney. vd é or 
Behind the railing, left to right, Warren K. Billings, Edward D. Nolan and Israel Weinberg. 


A BOMB 


METAL INTRODUCED AS A FRAGMENT OF 


Rehind him, W. Bourke Cockran of New York, Mooney’s attorney. 


FRANK E. RIGALL FRANK C. OXMAN 


minutes before two, fhe testified that he saw a Ford automo- 
® bile come down Market street and turn into Steuart street 
. | and stop. In the car were five people. Four of them he iden- 
| tified as Mooney, Mrs. Mooney, Billings and Weinberg. The 
fifth was a man with a “stubby mustache” who has never 
been identified. Mooney, Billings and the man with the mus- 
tache got out, the last with a suitcase in his hand. They 
walked to the point where the explosion occurred, Billings 
took the suitcase and set it down.) Then, after a hasty con- 
versation accompanied by nervous consultations of watches, 
the man with the mustache disappeared in the crowd ; Mooney 
and Billings got into the machine, which drove south toward 
Mission street. Oxman went back to his hotel and soon after- 
ward the explosion occurred. 

This testimony threw the attorneys for the defense into 
consternation. Oxman had not been heard of before. His 
_ testimony was clear and positive and it allowed the Mooneys 
~ time to get back to the Eilers building and on to the roof 
by 1.58. The cross-examination failed utterly to dislodge 
a single statement of Oxman’s. He left the witness stand with 
his story intact. It had made a strong impression on everyone. 
| A number of San Franciscans have told me that it convinced 
_ them of Mooney’s guilt. The Sunset magazine published in 
its May issue a story by a reporter who had covered both the 
He was so impressed by 


|| been a juror, I might have returned a verdict of acquittal in 
_ the Mooney case; but with his testimony, under my oath, I 
would. have been forced to convict.” 

The jury returned a verdict of guilty, and Mooney was 
sentenced to be hung. 


Enter “John Regal” 


_ So much for the testimony on which Billings and) Mooney 
were convicted. Soon after the termination of the Mooney 
trial, a woman from Portland, Ore., came forward and made 
affidavit that she had recognized Oxman, whom she had seen 
in Portland, viewing the parade from a point far removed 
_ from Steuart and Market streets at the very time when, ac- 
_ cording to his testimony, he was a witness of the placing of 
the suitcase. The San Francisco Chronicle on February 15 
quoted District Attorney Fickert as saying in reply to this 
affidavit that he had three witnesses who would corroborate 
~ Oxman. The most important of these was “John Regal,” 
| who was “‘prepared to take the stand and corroborate, detail 
_ by detail, the testimony of the Oregon cattle man.” In the 
light of later events this statement is important. 

Mooney was sentenced to die on May 17. His attorneys 
asked for a new trial and it was denied by Judge Griffin, 
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MRS. MOONEY JUDGE FRANKLIN A. GRIFFIN 


Four of the principal characters m the Mooney trial 


the trial judge. Events moved on rapidly. Preparations were 
made for beginning the trial of Weinberg, the third of the 
defendants. But suddenly, in rapid succession, came certain 
disclosures that raised in the minds of many people who had 
had no doubts before serious doubts as to the validity of the 
convictions and the good faith of witnesses and officials. 


Conflicting Testimony 


THE attorneys for the defense learned that Mrs. Edeau 
and her daughter, Sadie Edeau, who were important witnesses 
in both the Billings and the Mooney trials, had told a story 
to Oakland police officials quite at variance from their testi- 
mony at the trials. “They swore on the witness stand that on 
the day of the preparedness parade they saw Billings with a 
suitcase on the roof of 721 Market street at about 1.30 and 
that a little later they saw Billings, Weinberg and Mr. and 
Mrs. Mooney on the sidewalk in front of the building. They 
swore that the party went away together, going east in Mar- 
ket street. “Thus they corroborated the story of Estelle Smith. 
When information was sought from Chief Petersen, of the 
Oakland police department, however, it developed that Mrs. 
Edeau had first come to him a few days after the explosion 
and told of seeing two old men with a suitcase at Steuart 
and Market some time before the explosion. Chief Petersen 
says that he sent Inspector Smith.across the bay to San Fran- 
cisco with Mrs. Edeau to see whether she could identify the 
suspects who were being held at the jail. She was shown 
Mooney and Billings and, according to Smith, said that those 
men were much younger than the ones she saw. 

I talked with Chief Petersen and he showed me Smith’s 
notes, made at the time, in which he stated that Mrs. Edeau 
had “failed to identify” the men. At no time, Chief Peter- 
sen told me, did Mrs. Edeau mention having been at 721 
Market street, so it was with some surprise that he read in 
the papers that she had testified at the trial that she had seen 
the men there. With the attorneys for the defense, Chief 
Petersen called on Mrs. Edeau and asked her why she had 
so testified when she had never mentioned 721 Market street 
to him and after she had failed to identify the men in the 
jail. He says that Mrs. Edeau replied that-God was leading 
her, that she had known all the time “in her heart” that 
Mooney and Billings were the men, even though she had 
failed to identify them in the jail, and that she was looking 
into the “brown eyes” of her dead husband, who was telling 
her to speak the truth. 

Inspector Smith’s notes show further that after Mrs. Edeau 
and her daughter had testified, District Attorney Fickert 
sent for him and asked him to corroborate their testimony. 
Smith told him that he could not do that because Mrs. Edeau 
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had failed, in his presence, to identify Mooney and Billings. 
Smith says that Fickert told him, in that case, to keep his 
mouth shut, observing, “You’d make a good witness for the 
defense.” 

‘Then word came that there was a man in Illinois named 
Rigall to whom Oxman had written letters offering him in- 
ducements to come to San Francisco and corroborate his 
testimony. Rigall’ had shown these letters to his attorney, 
and the latter had communicated with Mooney’s counsel. 

On the heels of this information Estelle Smith, of 721 
Market street, the witness against Billings, came forward 
and swore that Oxman had tried to bribe her to testify against 
Weinberg, offering her, she stated, “a sum in five figures.”’ 

Attorney Edwin V. McKenzie, of the Mooney counsel, 
went to Grayville, Ill., the home of F. E. Rigall, and when 
he returned he had the Oxman letters in his pocket. On 
April 11 the San Francisco Bulletin published an extra an- 
nouncing the discovery of the letters under the headline, 
Oxman Framed to Hang Tom Mooney. The next day it 
published photographic reproductions of the letters, written 
on the stationery of the Terminal hotel of San Francisco. 
‘They were as follows: 


The Famous Oxman Letters 


Mr. Ed Riggal, 
Grayville, Ill. 

Dear Ed has ben a Long time sence I hurd from you I have a 
chance for you to cum to San Frico as a Expurt Wittness in a very 
important case you will only hafto anscur 3 & 4 questiones and I 
will Post you on them you will get milegage and all that a witness 
can draw Proply 100 in the clearr so if you will come ans me quick 
in care of this Hotel and I will mange the Balance it is all ok but 
I need a wittness Let me no if you can come Jan 3 is the dait set for 
trile Pleas keep this confidential Answer hear 

Yours Truly 
F. C. OXMAN 


Mr. F. E. Rigall Dec. 18, 1916 

Grayville II 
Dear Ed Your Telegram Recived I will wire you Transportation 
in Plenty of time allso Expce money will Route you by Chicago, 
Omaha U.P. Ogden S. P. to San Frico I thought you can make 
the Trip and see California and save a letle money as you will 
Be alowed to collect 10c Per mile from the state which will Be 
about 200 Besids I can get your Expences and you will only hafto 
Say you seen me on July 22 in San Frisco and that will Be Easey 
dun. I will try and meet you on the wa out and Tolk it over the 
State of California will Pay you but I will attend to the Expces 
The case wont come up untill Jan 3 or 4 1917 so start about 29 
off this month. 

you know that the silent Road is the one and say nuthing to any 
Body the fewer People no it the Better when you ariy Registure 
as Evansville Ind little more milege. 

Yours truly F. C. OXMAN 

Will you want to Return by Los Angeles can Route you that way 


12/25/1916 
Mrs. J. D. Riggal 
Grayville 
Dear Mrs Rigal As I am sending Ed Transpertation to morrow 26 
it might be that I can use you allso about the 10. of so I can obtain 
you a ticket that you can see California if you would like the Trip 
Adrees me care this Hotell tell F. E. to say nothing untill he see 
me can probly use a Extry witness Been a long time I dont see you 
Yours Truly 
F. C. OXMAN 


Mrs. Rigall is F. E. Rigall’s mother. 

The publication of these letters was like exploding a bomb- 
shell in the office of the district attorney. It took them 
entirely by surprise, and their actions indicated great bewilder- 
ment. ‘The first tendency was to bluster. This would have 
no effect on Oxman’s testimony. “I knew Rigall was the 
bunk from the beginning,” said Cunha. But then it appeared 
that Rigall had come to San Francisco and had been enter- 
tained by the district attorney and his associates for ten days 
after they knew he was “the bunk.” Rigall states that he 


could not testify as to the happenings of July 22 because |} 
was not in San Francisco on that day. Nevertheless, th 
prosecutors asked him to stay. 

Soon District Attorney Fickert and his assistant, Cunha 
gave evidence of a different mood. ‘They entered into con 
ferences with the attorneys for the defense and with the edito 
of the Bulletin. The latter and Attorneys Maxwell McNutt 
Thomas O’Connor and Edwin V. Mackenzie state that As 
sistant District Attorney Cunha came to them in despail 
saying that his career was wrecked and asking what he coul 
do. ‘They state that they told him the way out was a ney 
trial for Mooney, that he agreed to this and that Distric 
Attorney Fickert later also agreed. It was agreed further 
according to these men, that Oxman would be prosecuted 1 
police court for subornation of perjury and that the matte 
would not be taken before the grand jury where the publi 
could not look on. 

All this has been publicly stated, over their signatures, b 
Attorneys O’Connor and McKenzie and by the editor o 
the Bulletin. Cunha and Fickert now deny that they agree 
to a new trial. 

At any rate, on the very evening that Fickert is said t 
have made these promises, he went before the grand jury an 
arranged to have it take up the Oxman matter. Two day 
later he gave out a statement to the papers attacking the edito 
of the Bulletin and intimating that he had guilty knowledg 
of the bomb explosion. ‘The grand jury decided that the mat 
ter ought not to be handled by Mr. Fickert and they aske 
the attorney-general to appoint a special prosecutor. Accoré 
ingly Judge Robert M. Clarke, of Los Angeles, was name 
to represent the attorney-general’s office. 

In the meantime Judge Griffin, who had sentenced Moone 
to death and denied him a new trial, had read the Oxma 
letters. He called. attorneys for both sides before him an 
said that if he had known of the Oxman letters when th 
motion was made for a new trial he would “unhesitatingly 
have granted it. He asked the district attorney to ‘‘confe: 
error’ and move for a new trial. ‘This the district attorne 
refused to do. Whereupon Judge Griffin said that he woul 
ask the attorney-general of the state to take that action. Judg 
Griffin has since written to the attorney-general, calling h 
attention to the Oxman letters and urging him to take actio 
looking to a new trial. 

The next move in the drama was the arrest of Oxmar 
He had returned to San Francisco voluntarily on gettin 
word of the publication of the letters and was arrested o 
a charge of subornation of perjury sworn to by Edwin \ 
McKenzie, of counsel for the defense. The defense we 
bound that Oxman should have an open police-court hearin; 
the district attorney seemed equally anxious to have the cas 
handled by the grand jury. 


Oxman’s Postscript 


THE first act of the district attorney’s office was to get 

lawyer for Oxman. ‘They secured Samuel Shortridge, on 
of the leading attorneys of San Francisco and incidentall 
the attorney of John D. Spreckels, Jr., who was foreman c 
the grand jury. When Oxman appeared before the gran 
jury, he explained that he had added a postscript to the firs 
letter to Rigall, saying that if Rigall had not been in Sa 
Francisco on July 22 he need not come as a witness. Thi 
had been written on a separate sheet and had not been put 
lished with the rest of the letter. A juror pointed out tha 
there was space enough below Oxman’s signature for such 

postscript to be written on the same sheet. To this Oxma 


Supreme Court of the state. 


| guilty men and bitterly arraigned the defendants, whom he<« 


f | Judge Robert M. Clarke, the special investigator appointed 


plied that his reason for taking another sheet was that 

2 did not know how long the postscript would be. It was 
oly after he had written it that he found that it could have 
en put on the last sheet of his letter after all. 


|| On the basis of this explanation the grand jury refused to 


adict Oxman and adopted resolutions commending Dis- 
“rict Attorney Fickert for the “able and fearless” manner in 
"\zhich he had been conducting the trials. 


sy the attorney-general to present the Oxman matter before 
‘he grand jury, told the Bulletin next day that, in his opinion, 
there was ample evidence to warrant an indictment. 

While the grand jury was in session a preliminary hearing 


was begun in police court of the charge of subornation of 


perjury. Attorney Shortbridge, for Oxman, attempted to stay 


q 


‘proceedings by applying for a writ of habeas corpus, first in 
itie District Court of Appeals. Failing there, he went to the 
The Supreme Court, after a 
i ring, decided that the proceedings in the police court were 
legal and valid, and remanded Oxman to the custody of that 
jcourt. In deciding the case, Chief Justice Angellotti, of the 
Supreme Court, said: ‘I have read the record of the Oxman 
case and it seemed to me that Rigall’s testimony was over- 
lwhelmingly sufficient to establish the crime charged against 
xman as far as the magistrate’s authority to hold him to 
amswer was concerned.” 

In the hearing before the Supreme Court, Assistant District 
Attorney A. R. Cotton refused to make an argument and told 


| the court that he was in agreement with Oxman’s attorney. 


| It remained for Maxwell McNutt, attorney for Mooney, 
who was present as a “friend of the court,’ to make the 
| argument which was accepted by the court as the correct line 
of reasoning. 

With the case thus sent back to the lower court, Police 
Judge Brady held Oxman for trial in the Superior Court. 

It is evident in all these proceedings that the district attor- 
ney’s office has shown anything but eagerness to have Oxman 
brought to trial on the charge of subornation of perjury. 
Every move against him has been made with reluctance and 
every effort has been made to explain away his letters. 


On April 24, District Attorney Fickert gave out a long 
statement to the papers. He called attention to the horrible 
nature of the crime, reviewed briefly the efforts to find the 


called “anarchists and maurderers,” and the editor of the 
Bulletin, whom he charged with desiring the acquittal of 
“red-handed murderers, the blood of whose innocent victims 
calls aloud, not for vengeance, but for the just retribution of 
the law.” He concluded with an appeal to the people of 
San Francisco to aid in upholding justice and seeing that 
“San Francisco is not made the home and refuge of an- 
archism.” 


“Law and Order” 


In response to this appeal there appeared on Saturday, 
April 28, in every San Francisco paper except the Bulletin, 
an advertisement covering nearly a full page. It reminded 
the public of the bomb explosion nine months before. With 
the district attorney’s office at work on the case, the public 
had turned to other matters, notably to patriotic service. 

_ While the public mind had been thus diverted “those very 

_ forces that made the bomb outrage of Preparedness Day pos- 

sible have been taking full and measured and unscrupulous ad- 

_ vantage of you to spread again their doctrine of anarchy, their 


_ intimidation of courts and of elected officials.” 
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The advertisement contained a pledge of aid to the district 
attorney in order to avoid a “miscarriage of justice.” It was 
signed “Law and Order Committee, Chamber of Commerce, 
by Frederick J. Koster, Chairman.” 

The Chamber of Commerce advertisement appeared under 
the caption “Law and Order.” On the following Monday, 
April 30, another advertisement appeared, also under the 
caption “Law and Order.” ‘The advertisement reviewed the 
matter of the Oxman letters and “not as defendants but as 
accusers” demanded an investigation to determine whether 
or not perjury had been committed. ~This advertisement was 
signed by a “committee of citizens” of some twenty-five people, 
a majority of whom are representatives of organized labor. 

After all this more or less bewildering account, it may be 
well in the interest of clarity to restate the situation. Bill- 
ings has been sentenced to life imprisonment. Mooney has 
been sentenced to be hung. Both sentences are automatically 
stayed by appeals pending before higher courts for new trials. 
These appeals were made before the Oxman disclosures and 
the letters do not figure in them. Oxman must be tried for 
subornation of perjury. Meanwhile, the trial of Mrs. Mooney 
is in progress. 


Is Mooney Guilty? 


I HAVE tried to set forth the most essential out of a maze 
of facts, all interesting and of greater or less significance, 
with respect to these trials. They justify the statement made 
at the beginning that it is a strange case. And what shall 
we say of it? Are the defendants guilty? “Though two of 
them have been convicted, I must say in all honesty after 
spending more than two weeks in San Francisco, talking with 
attorneys for both sides, examining the records and discussing 
the matter with citizens, that I do not know. But I cannot 
avoid the conclusion that the way in which the case has been 
handled by the district attorney’s office throws grave suspicion 
on the validity of the proceedings. From the very beginning 
of the case, when the defendants were held incommunicado 
for many days without opportunity to see friends or counsel, 
down to the time when Assistant District Attorney Cunha 
told me that they ought to be hung without ceremony, there 
is continuous evidence of far greater zeal for conviction than 
for justice. 

The district attorney has repeatedly assailed the defendants 
as anarchists because they were defended in the columns of 
an anarchist publication, the Blast; and he would make it 
appear that if they are anarchists they must be murderers. 
When Alexander Berkman and Emma Goldman were ar- 
rested in New York for interfering with registration, a repre- 
sentative of the district attorney’s office in San Francisco 
mentioned the fact as having a bearing on the guilt or inno- 
cence of the bomb-case defendants. 

What are the facts as to the testimony on which two men 
have been convicted of murder?/ The witnesses in the Bill- 
ings case hopelessly contradicted. each other. Three of the 
most important ones were dropped when the Mooney trial 
came on, and a fourth altered his testimony on a vital point _ 
in order to fit into the testimony of the new witness, Oxman.| 
Yet the district attorney will tell you today, as Cunha did 
tell me, that Mooney could have been convicted without Ox- 
man because the rest of the evidence was the same as that 
which convicted Billings—a statement which the record shows 
to be false. 

(It is conceded by every disinterested observer that Oxman 
was the chief and probably the deciding factor in the Mooney 
trial. Now Oxman is known to have written letters which 


/) 
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challenge his good faith so directly and so plainly that none 
but a stupid person or a hopeless partisan can fail to see it. 
Another important witness, Mrs. Edeau, is charged with 
perjury. 

Yet the district attorney opposes a new trial for Mooney. 
Weeks after Rigall, who came to San Francisco at Oxman’s 
request, had gone home to Illinois, stating that he was in 
Niagara Falls on July 22; weeks after the district attorney’s 
office now say they knew him to be “the bunk,” they told 
the newspapers that they had a witness named “Regal” who 
would go on the stand and corroborate Oxman detail by 
detail. 

The facts seem to me to indicate that nothing short of 
reopening the whole matter will suffice to convince the public 
that justice has been done. It seems clear that Mooney 
ought to have a new trial. There is sufficient doubt about 
the Billings case to lead many San Francisco people to feel 
that he, too, should be tried a second time. ‘The district 
attorney should have every opportunity to prove that he is 
innocent of the charge of framing evidence. If the defendants 
in the bomb cases are guilty they should be punished, but 
it would be a crime worse than that of July 22, 1916, to 
send men to the gallows on evidence secured in a manner to 
cast doubt on its validity. 

This is a program to which every believer in law and 


order can give his most loyal adherence. San Franci 
people cannot, and, I think, will not, ask for less. It i 
more than a question of the guilt or innocence of Mooner 
and Billings and the others. ‘The district attorney and th 
courts are on trial, no less than the defendants. 

The actions of the district attorney in this case call fa 
investigation. He called off the inquiry as soon as he ha 
the present defendants in custody. He turned the searel 
for evidence over to the private detective of a determine 
anti-union corporation—a man whom he dares not put of 
the stand to answer a charge of subornation of perjury ani 
conspiracy to railroad a man to jail. He has built up hi 
cases against these defendants on the testimony of witnesses 
some of whom have been guilty of unspeakable crimes, ani 
others of whom have changed their testimony at will to cor 
roborate the testimony of other witnesses. As witness afte 
witness has failed, he has repeatedly reconstructed his cas 
and brought in new witnesses to meet the changed conditions 
He has refused to listen to witnesses who had evidence favor 
able to the defense, and when he received information tha 
one of his chief witnesses had lied, he enjoined secrecy upot 
his informant. He defends and protects the witness Oxmar 
the evidence against whom no less than ten California judge 
have judicially examined and declared ample for trial upo: 
a charge of subornation of perjury. 


“Strong and Straight and Fine” 


How the State of Iowa is Ridding Itself of Cripples by Curing Ther 
By Mildred EK. Whitcomb 


AMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S “Little Cripple” had 

no hope of becoming “‘strong and straight and fine” un- 

til he reached that far-off place called heaven and gained 

the symmetry of an angel. But in Iowa, since 1915, the 
little lame ones, the halt and those becoming blind, have not 
had to pack for so long a trip, for the state gives them a free 
ticket to the University Hospital and health. 

For eighteen months the state has provided at its own 
expense free treatment at the University Hospital for “‘all chil- 
dren under sixteen years who suffer from a deformity or mal- 
ady from which there is reasonable probability of benefit by 
medical or surgical treatment and hospital care,” in case the 
parents can not afford such treatment. “Thousands of dollars 
have been expended under the law, and the state has recently 
appropriated $150,000 for a new hospital to be devoted entirely 
to the treatment of children’s diseases and deformities. This 
building will be erected at once. 

Children thus receiving treatment are generally known as 
“Perkins children,” since the law bears the name of Senator 
Perkins, who introduced the bill into the legislature. Almost 
900 children have been received into this Perkins family, and 
but few have returned home not cured or materially improved. 
The cases have been classified as: orthopedic, 454; eye, ear, 
nose, throat, 220; diseases of children, 131; surgical, 37; 
genito-urinary, 2; medical, 18; skin, 14; gynecological, 2. 

School teachers, physicians, overseers of the poor and pro- 


bation officers are the usual persons who procure a‘hearing for 


the crippled child of their community. This is the normal 
method of procedure in Perkins cases: A local physician ap- 
pointed by the court examines the child. If his condition ad- 
mits of improvement and the parents consent, he is sent to the 


University Hospital at Iowa City. The necessary expense 
are paid by the state to the person accompanying the child t 
and from the hospital. Then the child is treated at state ex 
pense for as long a time as may be necessary. 

An entire wing of the University Hospital is given over t 
these children, and six stories resound to the thump of crutche 
and ring with their chatter. The basement of the wing accom 
modates a brace shop and cast rooms. ‘There the orthopedi 
surgeon and his assistants fashion the casts that correct hideou 
abnormalities. School is held on the seventh floor, for mentz 
progress is contemporaneous with new physical growth unde 
Jowa’s plan. A gymnasium adjoins the schoolroom, fitted wit 
the latest apparatus for correcting deformities and strengthen 
ing special muscles. 

But it is something besides school and the propinquity t 
heaven, that makes “seventh” the attractive place it’ is. Th 
children delight in it because—‘‘there’s fairies up there, oi 
the roof garden, y’u know, and castles and kings and bankret: 
just play bankrets where y’u don’t eat really, only ’tend as i 
yu did.” Certain it is that the spacious roof garden is th 
scene of much revelry for those who are not permitted to pla 
in the park adjoining the hospital. 

A convalescent home accommodates the overflow from th 
hospital, and twenty of the more active girls recover healt! 
there. ; 

The greater part of the Perkins cases are orthopedic 
Among these, victims of infantile paralysis, congenital deformi 
ties and tuberculosis of the bones and joints are dominant. A 
the head of the department of orthopedic surgery is Dr. Arthu 
Steindler, a skilled surgeon who has had many years experi 
ence in Austria. He is the idol of the children, who hav 
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labelled him “Mr. Gee Viz.” This slangy title was won by 
the big Austrian from his custom of exclaiming as he inspected 
splints or casts, ‘““Gee viz, you’re coming fine, so fine.” He 
plays tricks on nature, this able surgeon. It pleases him to 
steal bones from strong legs, slip them into useless arms, and 
then sit back to smile at nature as she exerts herself to mend 
matters. He inserts tendons, stretches muscles, grafts skin, 
and at his touch dreadful malformations grow beautiful. He 
averages an operation a day throughout the year, and fits 
forty casts as a usual week’s work. 

Of the 454 orthopedic cases treated since the law became 
operative, more than 80 per cent have been materially improved 
or cured. ‘The greatest success is obtained with children who 
have been left crippled as a result of early attacks of infantile 
paralysis. “Those absolutely bedfast frequently regain full use 
of their members in a few months. By careful attention im- 
mediately after the attack, thorough massage and manipulation 
of the limbs, many of the deformities which usually follow that 
attack, such as those of the ankles and knees, are prevented. 
In this way the number of cases in which operations are neces- 
sary is reduced. 

Not one operation is performed but many, in the straighten- 
ing of deformed limbs. Muscles and tendons are transplanted, 
the healthy substituted for the paralyzed. Parents from the 
ninety-nine counties in the state have become mute with won- 
der as they caught sight of their children, a few months before 
unable to take a step, running about without crutches. The 
newspapers find human interest stories in the dramatic scenes 
which follow the return of Perkins children, and former play- 
mates are compelled to seek out new nicknames, now more 
pertinent than “Crip.” 

Nor do they in this work perform miracles merely on 
crooked arms, legs and backs. Dreadful facial deformities, 
such as hare lip and cleft palate, are made imperceptible by 
early treatment. Within a few months, cases marked by a 
complete absence of the upper lip and such a wide cleft in 
the palate that there is really no roof to the mouth, have 
been closed up so no trace of defect remains. Such cases, 
which are under the direction of Dr. L. W. Dean of the 
medical college, usually require two or three separate opera- 
tions and are accomplished by a gradual restoration of the 
parts. Scores of babies have been treated for such mal- 
formations. 

Sight has been restored to blind children and infectious 
diseases threatening total blindness have been controlled. 
The state has thus brought beauty into many lives and will 
itself profit in return for its services. Viewed from a mer- 
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cenary standpoint, the state’s generosity has saved many 
thousands of dollars of the cost of educating blind children. 

Closure of the esophagus from the drinking of lye or 
some acid is not by any means a rare occurrence, but the re- 
covery of such children is considered extraordinary. Several 
cases have been taken into this hospital after it had become im- 
possible for the victim to swallow even water. Nutrition is 
kept up and water hunger appeased through feeding the pa- 
tient by means of a tube inserted through an opening made in 
the stomach. ‘Then, by a series of operations, perhaps twenty, 
which involve the gradual dilatation of the parts, the passage 
is healed until food passes down its natural course. 

While they are in the hospital, the crippled children do not 
grow dull from inaction. School days for them are not so 
humdrum as many of their more robust brothers and sisters 
find them. ‘The individualized method of instruction is em- 
ployed, and its success is phenomenal. ‘The school opened 
last November with forty students, ranging from kindergarten 
to high school grades. Mental tests, given by educational au- 
thorities in the university at this time, were repeated during 
the Christmas holidays, and the examiners were astonished to 
discover a full year’s progress within that brief interval. Such 


advancement gives evidence both of efficient methods of in- 


struction and of exceptional mental ability among the children. 

‘Two instructors, trained in special teaching methods for 
handicapped children, with the voluntary assistance of four- 
teen university women devoting one hour each day to the 
work, form the teaching corps of this exceedingly informal 
school. A set program with classes at regular times is the 
rule, but for the ambitious opportunity is granted for as 
rapid progress as they can make. This has been found to 
create competition and stimulate industry. 

Women’s clubs, lodges and students help furnish amuse- 
ment to the little cripples. Each holiday brings suitable gifts 
for each of them. Presents, trips to picture shows and even 
occasional automobile rides help to drive away homesickness 
and banish pain. “They themselves invent many games to 
brighten dull days. They have at different times held city 
elections, published a newspaper, and become proficient in 
the art of kodaking. 

So when the long-looked-for day comes when they are al- 
lowed to go home, they have to take with them the memory of 
many pleasant days, a knowledge gained through books and 
helpful suggestions, and a body transformed from pain and 
ugly deformity into strength and beauty. 

And their farewell is, “Good-bye, Mr. Gee Viz. 


you a letter some day.” 


I'll write 
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THE WAR AND THE COMMON WELFARE 


HE first task is to win the war. ‘The second is to 

preserve what is good in the nation. Food, money, 

munitions and man-power must be conserved and 

controlled, in order that the nation may have them 
unstintedly at its disposal at the hour and the spot dictated 
by military considerations. Agriculture, mining, transporta- 
tion, industry, commerce, finance are for the time being to 
be carried on strictly in subordination to the national purpose 
in entering the war. In this diversion of national energy 
from the ordinary routine of peace, universities, churches and 
philanthropic institutions are no more exempt than factories, 
railways, mines and farms. “It is not an army that we must 
shape and train for war; it is a nation.” Social agencies are 
an integral part of this nation. We can no more be neutral 
or noncombatant on Sunday than on week day; in our charity 
than in our industry or our army. If our higher nature, our 
deeper sentiment, were not engaged in the war, it would be 
wicked to send our army and navy into it. As a nation, 
wholeheartedly and determinedly at war, we are the more 
constrained to remember our ‘second task as well as the first. 
We are not only to win the war, but we are to save the 
state. 

Education, religion, civil liberty, justice, philanthropy— 
in a word, social organization and all that it implies—stand 
now in special need of zealous defenders, in need of men 
and women who consciously, and of those who instinctively, 
care for them. ‘Teachers, preachers, judges and lawyers, re- 
formers and social workers, whether they like to admit it or 
not, have a joint and several responsibility for keeping the 
torch of social progress alight and moving. If the metaphor 
must follow the changes in warfare, the torchbearers become 
perhaps the aeronauts above and far beyond the trenches, 
spying out dangers, discovering the line of least resistance, 
fighting sometimes in single combat. The conservation of 
social work, using this comprehensive term for all the indi- 
vidual and collective effort consciously put forth to protect 
and to promote the common welfare, is a part of both tasks: 
useful as a means of winning the war, essential as a means 
of preserving the nation and making it continually better 
worth saving. 

Social work is endangered in the war in various ways. 
Financially it must take second place to war taxes, to such 
immense bond issues as the liberty loan, and to the demands 
of war philanthropy. Administratively it is threatened by the 
withdrawal of workers for military duty and for emergency 
civilian work of various kinds. More serious than either is 
the certainty that the war will eventually impose new bur- 
dens, increasing the. number of dependents to be cared for 
and interfering with the natural course of well-devised 
schemes for social improvement. There is no reason for undue 
alarm, much less for pessimism, in these considerations. There 
is reason only for forethought, for diligence, and for a sense 
of proportion. Financial hardships may have only the effect 
of spurring the institutions to greater efforts. In some in- 
stances the war may force desirable combinations resulting 
in economy and efficiency. Some dubious agencies may be 
constrained to give up the losing fight for existence. Unfor- 
tunately there is no guarantee that the hardships will fall 
most heavily upon the least useful agencies. Some of the 
plans which will have to be given up are likely to be among 
the best. Some of those that appeal most strongly to the 
war psychology may be, from the standpoint of genuine 
human welfare, among the worst. 
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EXEMPTION OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


HE Hollis amendment to the war revenue bill, authori- 

zing the deduction of gifts to educational and charitable 
corporations from gross income along with certain other de- 
ductions, such as taxes and bad debts, does not create a new 
form of special privilege or a new subsidy. It does not enable 
a wealthy man to secure a lower income tax rate, nor does 
it violate any established principle of taxation. There is 
no presumption that any lessening of revenues attributable 
to this amendment would increase the burdens of those who 
have small incomes. ‘The difference may quite as well be 
made up by increasing the tax on war profits. 

What the Hollis amendment does is to save the revenue 
bill from penalizing gifts to colleges, churches and charitable 
agencies. By means of this exemption contributions to recog- 
nized religious, charitable and educational institutions are put 
on the same basis as the loss of money in business, or the pay- 
ment of money in taxes. Since the taxpayer, or the bad in- 
vestor, or the donor does not have the use of the money, he 
is not asked to pay the income tax on it. In the first case 
it is taken from him by the state; in the second, he loses it 
involuntarily; in the third, he parts with it voluntarily for 
a public or social purpose. In no one of the three does he 
in fact have the money from which to deduct the amount of 
the income tax. If required to pay it in the third case, as 
he is not in the other two, he must take it from some other 
source. Every gift to philanthropy, in other words, costs 
the donor not only the amount of his gift but a substantial 
sum in addition. 

Of course the added expense can be deducted, if the donor 
chooses, from the amount which he had intended to give; but 
in that case it ceases to be an income tax and is instead a tax 
on the philanthropic institutions. “The time may come when 
the government will have to choose between national defense, 
on the one hand, and the continuance of educational and 
philanthropic institutions. We may have to turn our schools 
and hospitals and playgrounds into battleships and ammuni- 
tion. That time has not yet come even in France. To begin 
the war tax with burdens on universities, settlements and 
other voluntary social agencies is analogous to the wonderful 
scheme for making industries more efficient by removing the 
legislative protection of women and children and_ thereby 
reducing the productive power of labor. 


THE NATION’S MANDATE TO THE RED CROSS 


HE American Red Cross has received its mandate from 

the nation. The oversubscription of the liberty loan by 
50 per cent is all but matched by the oversubscription of 
20 per cent to the Red Cross fund. The percentage of ex- 
cess is less, but in the case of tHe Red Cross the excess is ac- 
cepted. and the fund thus becomes one of something like a hun- 
dred and twenty million dollars. This is more than the entire 
principal of the Rockefeller Foundation, which so greatly 
agitated the United States Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions a year or two ago; more than has ever been raised at 
any one time for a philanthropic purpose; more than the en- 


higher institutions of learning in the United States. 
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in WAR TIME 


By Edward T. Devine 


dowment of any university; nearly one-third as much as the 
combined productive funds of all the five or six hundred 
More- 
over, this fund is not to be an endowment, but is to be re- 
garded as disposable income for quick expenditure. 

The week’s campaign was marked by many novel and some 
questionable features. Among the latter was the disappear- 
ance for the time being of clearly recognizable distinctions 
in the newspapers as to what is news, what is editorial opinion, 
and what is simply free advertising. Perhaps no great harm 
is done in this instance, as news and editorials were undis- 
guised free advertising quite as much as the great displays 
given by the newspapers or by advertisers who paid for the 
space. The teams for personal canvass and the whirlwind 
campaigners deserve much credit. The lead and the direction 
came from Wall street and from cooperating financial groups 
throughout the country. The chief feature, however, of the 
campaign was the response, sympathetic in quality, magnifi- 
cent in volume. ‘There were small contributions, but the 
real opportunity for the giving of small sums will come later. 
At the outset big subscriptions were necessary, and they were 
forthcoming. 

The Red Cross, having gathered much experience in its 
character as a neutral international relief agency, now puts 
on its shining armor as the relief arm of a belligerent nation. 
The time for boasting will come when that armor is to be 
put off. Now is the time for consecration, for vision, for 
searching of heart, for the making of a program, for wise 


~ counsels, for securing public confidence, for establishing co- 


operation, for courage in policy, for caution in the choice 
of means. 

The Committee on Cooperation appointed by the Red Cross 
War Council receives at the start rather a rough but perhaps 


wholesome intimation that cooperation is a reciprocal matter. 


It seems that there are some sixty war-relief organizations 
whose officials, valuing their autonomy with the arder of 
small nations, see no safety except in the principle of collective 
bargaining. “They have, therefore, formed a federation, or 
at least an entente alliance, and agree not to make a separate 
arrangement with the Red Cross, but to confer with the 
latter through a joint committee of seven. ‘That the relief 
organizations which have been active in support of the allies 
while we remained neutral should have some recognized 
standing in the new plans for giving similar support on a 
larger scale is obvious, and the very appointment by the Red 
Cross of a committee on cooperation may justly be interpreted 
as evidence that such a relation is desired. The problems of 
reconciling the natural and legitimate desire for the continu- 
ance of work already undertaken with the advantages of a 
unified and cooperative national system should not be beyond 
the powers of Judge Lovett and his associates in the Red 
Cross if they are met half way, as they doubtless will be, 
by the patriotic and energetic leaders of the other agencies. 

The Red Cross is an international organization. Its em- 
blem, always accompanied by the national flag, gives protection 
under the Geneva convention to ‘‘matériel” and “personnel”’ 
charged exclusively with the care of the sick and wounded. 
This does not mean that the American Red Cross is indiffer- 
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ent as between its own armies and those of the enemy. It 
means that in the relief of individual suffering the Red Cross 
is mo respecter of uniforms. On the battle-field its motto 
is Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur. In every 
land the Red Cross has this international character; but it 
has also everywhere. an ardent national character which is 
not in the least inconsistent with its obligations under the 
Geneva convention. It is engaged in very extensive relief 
operations. It establishes hospitals and equips hospital ships. 
It mitigates the conditions of prisoners, and it cares for the 
widow and orphan. It succors those wounded in battle, but 
also those who suffer from chronic disease. It may rebuild 
homes, reestablish workers in industry, protect the public 
health, and do anything else within its resources to make the 
world safe for humanity. 

In these tasks the American Red Cross is entitled to the 
services of every section of the nation. As no one may hold 
back unless there happens to be some other channel through 
which he can work to better advantage, so no one can properly 
be rejected except on the ground that for the particular task 
someone else is better qualified. “To refuse the services of 
competent doctors, nurses or social workers because of Ger- 
man names or ancestry, or to refuse the services of Catholic 
sisters because of their garb, would be alike indefensible. Mr. 
Wadsworth promptly denounced the rumor that the latter 
discrimination was to be permitted in a letter to Cardinal 
Gibbons. If England or France is unwilling to permit Amer- 
ican Red Cross agents of German birth or ancestry to aid 
English or French soldiers, such feelings must no doubt be 
respected, but it would be appropriate to put very plainly to 
our allies the seriousness of any such discrimination against 
persons whose loyalty and devotion to the nation are beyond 
question. Not knowing our conditions, they are through ig- 
norance making a colossal blunder about a trivial matter. 

Some sentences from a newspaper statement by the chair- 
man of the Red Cross War Council have been interpreted 
in the journal formerly called the Fatherland to mean that 
the Red Cross is to be utilized as a war measure in a sense 
contrary to the Geneva convention. Mr. Davison certainly 
had no such intention. To supply doctors and nurses to our 
own and the allied armies is the first obligation. Could the 
American Red Cross be expected to send doctors, nurses, am- 
bulances, medicines and money into Germany to become a 
part of the military resources of the armies against which 
our armies are engaged? If not, what basis is there for 
peevish criticism because of insistence on the national char- 
acter of the Red Cross and its alignment on the side of world 
democracy? The Red Cross should, of course, guard its 
phrases to prevent misconstruction; but eventually its policy 
will be disclosed in action. It will be neutral where neutrality 
is legitimate and reasonable, and it will be national and pa- 
triotic where this is reasonable and legitimate. Thus it will 
command respect abroad and affection from Americans of 
every party and section. Already the Red Cross is the best 
known. of all humanitarian agencies. It is not to be doubted 
that it will be as well beloved as it is known, 


GENERAL ORDERS NO. 100 
April 24, 1863 


HE social worker who begins young and lives fairly long, 
who keeps his mind open to the exigencies of his work, 
seeking the knowledge it demands, to whatever field it leads 
him, can hardly escape acquiring a liberal education. We 
have long since realized that thorough courses in medicine, 
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plumbing, law, politics, psychology, cooking, biology, would 
be advantageous to one who tries to do social work, and the 
list of subjects recognized as desirable is growing fast. 

International law has not heretofore been suspected of 
belonging among the necessities of our professional equipment. 
Social work in America has been indigenous in character, 
except for two or three exotic institutions, like the almshouse 
and the jail, which have given us a good deal of trouble. 
Voices have been raised, to be sure, in recent years in praise 
of legislative and administrative methods for handling social 
problems in European countries and in advocacy of their 
adoption by us ready-made. But there have been other voices 
to counsel against the assumption that a method which has 
been successful somewhere else will necessarily be successful 
when applied to American conditions and subjected to the 
American temper; and most of us, like most people in most 
other countries, have been cheerfully unconscious of what our 
foreign contemporaries do about their social problems. 

The war, however, as has frequently been observed in 
other connections, has changed all that. We have been learn- 
ing more about the social institutions of Europe, as we have 
been learning more about its geography and politics. The 
exigent social problems created by the war, moreover, are 
forcing the development of social work of an international 
character, beyond anything ever foreshadowed in the past, 
which rests—which must rest, to be useful—on elementary 
principles of universal human applicability, not on the tradi- 
tions and tastes of any one nation. ‘These international prob- 
lems of social welfare (the treatment of prisoners, the treat- 
ment of the population of conquered territory and of non- 
combatants in the theater of military operations) lead us 
sooner or later to international law—“that law,” in the words 
of Grotius, “which obtains between peoples and their rulers, 
springing from nature itself or instituted by laws divine or 
by custom and silent agreement.” 

There is one document of international law which should 
be peculiarly interesting to all Americans in these days when 
our first troops are landing in France. 

The basis for the modern rules for warfare on land—the 
rules which were observed, that is, in modern wars between 
civilized nations up to 1914—is to be found in a document 
of our Civil War known as General Orders No. 100, In- 
structions for the Government of Armies of the United States 
in the Field. It was prepared by Francis Lieber, revised by 
a board of officers, approved by President Lincoln, and then 
issued by the secretary of war, on April 24, 1863, as a manual 
to guide the military operations of the United States forces. 

It is a document in which we may well take pride, both 
for the power of intellect it displays and for its loftiness of 
tone. It is not a mere list of directions as to the proper action 
under given circumstances. Explanations and reasons for 
the orders are given, marvelously compact and cogent, making 
it a veritable philosophy of war, and one “without rancor.” 

Its author was a ‘““German-American,” Francis Lieber, who 
was at the time professor of constitutional history and public 
law in Columbia College. Born in Berlin in 1800, he fought 
against Napoleon under Bliicher at the ripe age of fifteen, 
and soon after was arrested for the political sentiments ex- 
pressed in certain songs of liberty and was forbidden to study 
in the Prussian universities. He continued his education at 
Jena, Halle and Dresden; took part—inevitably—in the 
Greek war of independence; came to the United States in 
1827 ; edited the Encyclopedia Americana in Boston for five 
years; then went to the University of South Carolina as pro- 
fessor of history and political economy, and thence to Co- 
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lumbia, which was the seat of his teaching until his death in 
1872 and which commemorates his name in the Lieber pro- 
fessorship of history and political philosophy. 

The “instructions” consist of 157 short sections, which will 
repay a careful reading in full. We quote a few paragraphs, 
from the text as it is given in Wilson and Tucker’s Inter- 
national Law, in justification of our assertions: 


11. The law of war does not only disclaim all cruelty and bad 
faith concerning engagements concluded with the enemy during the 
war, but also the breaking of stipulations solemnly contracted by 
the belligerents in time of peace, and avowedly intended to remain 
in force in case of war between the contracting powers. 

It disclaims all extortions and other transactions for individual 
gain; all acts of private revenge, or connivance at such acts. 

Offenses to the contrary shall be severely punished, and espe- 
cially so if committed by officers. 

15. Military necessity admits of all direct destruction of life or 
limb of armed enemies, and of other persons whose destruction is 
incidentally unavoidable in the armed contests of the war; it allows 
of the capturing of every armed enemy, and every enemy of im- 
portance to the hostile government, or of peculiar danger to the 
captor; it allows of all destruction of property, and obstruction of 
the ways and channels of traffic, travel, or communication, and of 
all withholding of sustenance or means of life from the enemy; 
of the appropriation of whatever an enemy’s country affords neces- 
sary for the subsistence and safety of the army, and of such de- 
ception as does not involve the breaking of good faith, either posi- 
tively pledged, regarding agreements entered into during the war, 
or supposed by the modern law of war to exist. Men who take 
up arms against one another in public war do not cease on this 
account to be moral beings, responsible to one another and to God. 

16. Military necessity does not admit of cruelty—that is, the in- 
fliction of suffering for the sake of suffering or for revenge, nor 
of maiming or wounding except in fight, nor of torture to extort 
confessions. It does not admit of the use of poison in any way, nor 
of the wanton devastation of a district. It admits of deception, but 
disclaims acts of perfidy; and, in general, military necessity does 
not include any act of hostility which makes the return to peace 
unnecessarily difficult. 

19. Commanders, whenever.admissible, inform the enemy of their 
intention to bombard a place, so that the noncombatants, and espe 
cially the women and children, may be removed before the bombard- 
ment commences. But it is no infraction of the common law of war 
to omit thus to inform the enemy. Surprise may be a necessity. 

29. Modern times are distinguished from earlier ages by the ex- 
istence, at one and the same time, of many nations and great govern- 
ments related to one another in close intercourse. 

Peace is their normal condition; war is the exception. 
mate object of all modern war is a renewed state of peace. 

The more vigorously wars are pursued, the better it is for hu- 
manity. Sharp wars are brief. 

35. Classical works of art, libraries, scientific collections, or pre- 
cious instruments, such as astronomical telescopes, as well as hos- 
pitals, must be secured against all avoidable injury, even when they 
are contained in fortified places whilst besieged or bombarded. 

44. All wanton violence committed against persons in the invaded 
country, all destruction of property not commanded by the authorized 
officer, all robbery, all pillage or sacking, even after taking a place 
by main force, all rape, wounding, maiming, or killing of such in- 
habitants, are prohibited under the penalty of death, or such other 
severe punishment as may seem adequate for the gravity of the 
offense. 

70. The use of poison in any manner, be it to poison wells, or 
food, or arms, is wholly excluded from modern warfare. He that 
uses it puts himself out of the pale of the law and usages of war. 

75. Prisoners of war are subject to confinement such as may be 
deemed necessary on account of safety, but they are to be subjected 
to no other intentional suffering or indignity. The confinement and 
mode of treating a prisoner may be varied during his captivity ac- 
cording to the demands of safety. 

118. The besieging belligerent has sometimes requested the be- 
sieged to designate the buildings containing collections of works of 
art, scientific museums, astronomical observatories, or previous li- 
braries, so that their destruction may be avoided as much as possible. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION FOR WAR NEEDS 


ONSCIOUSNESS of social problems, intelligent interest 

in them, and a genuine desire to:do something about them, 
have never been so conspicuous as they are now. Enthusiasm 
for social service is epidemic. Everyone wants to “do some- 
thing.” Those who are already “doing something” want 
to do something more, or something different. “Those who 
have never “done anything” want to begin at once. Estab- 
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‘coordinate and pull together. . 
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lished agencies are developing new functions and evolving 
new organs. A luxuriant crop of new agencies is springing 
up. We scurry back and forth to the national capital; we 
stock offices with typewriters and new letterheads; we tele- 
phone feverishly, regardless of expense, and resort to all the 
devices of efficient “publicity work; we change places—as 
in the old game of Going to Jerusalem—C moving into the 
chair of B, who has been called upon to succeed A, who has 
“sone to Washington,’ while C’s old place is taken by a 
promising college graduate—at any rate until he is drafted 
or until she hears of something even more “worth while.”’ 

In a time like this most of us are not very critical, not 
very particular about what we do or what others do. The 
excitement goes to our heads. We accept the seething fer- 
ment unquestioningly as evidence of tremendously vital forces, 
and we burn to add our own energies to these forces. It is 
all very exhilarating, stimulating, intoxicating. Activity and 
enthusiasm are the qualities of the moment. 

In the midst of this fermentation, this tropical flowering— 
if that is a more pleasing figure—of energy and devotion, 
there may be some cool and controlled spectators who question 
the value of it. The cynic may be tempted to liken his fellow- 


_ men at the present moment—if the cynic would stoop to use 


so homely a simile—to chickens with their heads off. But 
if he does he will be ready to apologize as soon as he has seen 
beneath the surface to the motives responsible for the motions 
at which he mocks. Our jerky, uncoordinated, apparently un- 
reasonable gestures are not reflex actions due to the severance 
‘of connection with the controlling nerve center. “They are 
the direct result of such respectable emotions as sympathy 
and patriotism and a desire to be of use. They are more like 
the bucking of an engine which is getting under way than the 
senseless flounderings of a decapitated hen, and when the 
awkward actions are over we hope to find under our hands 
not a dead chicken but a smoothly running powerful machine. 

There are, of course, no cynics among us, but there may 


be some who cannot help feeling a little uneasiness, and there 
are undoubtedly many who find themselves a little bewil- 


dered, at the increasing multiplicity of efforts and agencies. 
~ One of our correspondents writes that she came away from 
Pittsburgh with the feeling “that ‘conservation ideas’ were 
lying around in various individual brains, but that there was 
a woful lack of coordination and no means by which we could 
. The people want to do, 
but expert guidance leading this army of would-be doers is 
what is lacking.” She refers to “Conservation Manuals,” 


‘one for men and one for women, published by the German 


government at the beginning of the war, and ventures the 
flattering hope that this department may serve as a serial 


“conservation manual” for the social workers of America. 


Another correspondent writes that he and his associates 
are giving some thought to organizing the social resources 


of the state—official and private—for war needs. He goes on: 


You are familiar with the facilities of a state of the size and de- 
velopment of this. We are writing to ask for your suggestions as to 
what may be done and the most effective way of doing it. What can 
the state do through its officers, boards and institutions? What 
.can the counties do through their officers, institutions and agencies? 
What can the cities do officially? What can the voluntary charitable 
and welfare agencies do? What can individuals do? What are 
some of the things that such social welfare agencies both public and 


_ private are going to have to consider? Can you briefly outline a 
plan that we can have before us and let us have it by early mail? 


The German Conservation Manuals which we are asked 
to emulate may be as useful as our correspondent assumes 
they should be, but imagination cannot figure a handbook 
so comprehensive and sound and far-sighted that it will be 
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a trusty guide for well-meaning citizens. Nor would a pro- 
gram which undertook to organize in advance all the social 
resources of a state for war needs command much confidence. 

We shall have to feel our way point by point, very cau- 
tiously—though that does not mean passively. One duty is 
clear at the very outset. Each existing institution should 
specialize on its own job, perfecting its administration and 
personnel to the mth degree. Hospitals should get ready to 
take care of the sick, wounded and disabled; employment 
agencies to deal with irregular employment and industrial re- 
adjustments; relief agencies with an accentuation of their or- 
dinary problems. 

In the second place, the Red Cross should represent in its 
membership and in its direction the whole population of the 
country, as nearly as that is possible, and should put itself in 
condition to cooperate effectively with the military authorities 
to the extent that voluntary cooperation is needed and to do 
all the enormous amount of humanitarian work which lies 
within its scope. This requires a tremendous increase in 
members, in resources and in efficiency—such as is indeed tak- 
ing place before our eyes from hour to hour. 

In the third place, it is a good thing to have state and 
county and city councils or committees of national defense, 
appointed by the governors and supervisors and mayors, to 
provide a channel for receiving and disseminating national 
policies emanating from Washington, and to provide also a 
center for the coordination of other agencies within the 
state, county or city. As far as possible it would be well that 
formal social organization for the war should be concentrated 
in these quasi-official bodies, and that irregular voluntary 
schemes of a vague and sentimental character should be dis- 
couraged. If the national defense committee as appointed 
by the governor or mayor is not such that it can be developed 
into a representative, coordinating, unifying body, then it may 
be desirable to create another organ by the voluntary action 
of responsible officials and influential persons connected with 
the private agencies. But there would be. great advantage 
in having this work done by a network of coordinate state 
and local committees, all responsive to direction and stimulus 
from the Council of National Defence in Washington. 

_If every department of government and every voluntary 
agency stands at attention, so to speak, in this way;.and if the 
country as a whole organizes through a network of quasi- 
official councils or committees of defense, working from Wash- 
ington down to the local community; and if the Red Cross is 
made the efficient and trusted agent of the whole population 
for the functions which it has assumed, we shall be ready for 
whatever comes, and shall not have to multiply or diversify 
machinery. In other words, the effectiveness of our social or- 
ganization will depend on the efficiency of federal and local 
government in its own field, of voluntary agencies in their 
own field, and of a single set of not-too-elaborate officially 
recognized agencies occupying the borderline between the gov- 
ernment and the voluntary agencies and private citizens. 

We may not be able to make our social organization as 
simple and as effective as this, but we can at least keep it in 
mind as an ideal and scrutinize severely every proposal that 
faces toward complexity and multiplication of machinery. 


Nee editor of this department will welcome questions 
from readers, and suggestions as to topics which they 
would like to see discussed in these pages. Information from 
all parts of the country about conditions due to the war, and 


consequent developments in social work, will also be appre- 
ciated. 


Editorials 


THE FOURTH'S ESTATE 

HE day we celebrate is one whose meaning can be 

shared in, this year, by the Russian millions. Each 

decade has seen new bodies of people the world over, 

no less than on the American continent, who could 
respond to its message, but never such accessions as those of 
the present decade. Like the finger of an old-fashioned dial, 
the day has thus marked the slow emergence of greater and 
greater reaches of human life into the sunlight of liberty. 

Through the Root mission to Russia, through the Bakh- 
meteff mission to the United States, through the new Red 
Cross commission and—perhaps even more than through any 
of these or all of them combined—through the return west- 
ward across the Pacific and by way of Siberia of exiles who, 
bred of the revolution and understanding its great motivation, 
have come also to know American democracy and labor, can 
we share with these new pursuers of happiness our experience 
in organizing life and liberty. 

Only four short months ago, England was closing its old 
rights of asylum to such fugitives from despotism and propos- 
ing to turn them over to the secret service of the Czar. To- 
day the English premier, while marking the revolution’s cost 
in prolonging the war, is hailing it as the great assurance of the 
quality and permanence of the settlement when it comes. Such 
have been the mighty changes which in the midst of our own 
entry we have scarcely recognized. 

As Professor Taylor points out, we have long looked upon 
independence as a social heritage and not merely as an indi- 
vidual possession. Comes the Russian revolution and holds it 
aloft, less as a heritage than again as something achievable— 
to be striven for no less than handed down. But again social 
—the strivings of the many. 

Insofar as we have fallen short of the vision of the founders, 
have tried false leads, have stumbled into pitfalls and followed 
will-o’-the-wisps, we can serve the new Russia no less than 
where we can point to practical gains. And for these very rea- 
sons, this day will mean more to us than its immediate prede- 
cessors, if we turn our faces not to Russia as the East, but like 
these exiles among us, to Russia as the West—to a young na- 
tion where old night is breaking up. It is rather for us to share 
with them in their fresh realization of the primal meanings of 
our day of freedom. 


A SIGN OF GROWTH 


OR the third time a social: settlement head resident has 
Ris chosen president of the “National Conference.” 
When it was the Conference of Charities and Correction, this 
choice did not signify that the settlements had either aban- 
doned or in any way compromised their historic point of view. 
And now that it is the Conference of Social Work, it does 
not signify that either this change of name or choice of a man 
indicates any less emphasis upon charity and correction. It 
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means that the two groups have been impelled by the growing 
sense of the complications involved in all their work to em- 
phasize the community as the all-embracing source from which 
problems issue and from whence solvents are to be derived. 
Community workers all are they. And social work is nothing 
more nor less than work with and for the whole community. 


G. A. D. 


IVIL service standards and the merit system have come 
C in since the Civil war, but there is every reason to ex- 
pect that a grateful people will reward the surviving soldiers 
of this war with public office. Service in France will be con- 
sidered the best probation for service in city council, legisla- 
ture and Congress. We may, moreover, confidently look for- 
ward to a large and energetic organization of the veterans of 
the war for democracy—a G. A. D. to outnumber the G. A. 
R. and perhaps to outstrip it in united action in behalf of 
deserving members. ‘Therefore, argues the Philadelphia Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research, let us accept the inevitable and 


take it into camp—let us 
j 


see to it that the ex-soldiers get their jobs via the merit route... . 
Take immediate advantage of the concentration of our young men ir 
training camps to teach them about their city, state and nation. - 


“SOCIAL FORCES IN WAR TIME” 
“fas editor of the SURVEY counts himself and all Survey 


readers fortunate in mustering in an associate editor as 
an every-week contributor throughout the summer. Social 
Forces in Wartime is just what the name implies—a resump- 
tion. of that characteristic department through which Mr. 
Devine has from year to year given counsel and inspiration 
to the fellowship of social workers; an application of that 
department to the practical adjustment in wartime of organ- 
ized philanthropy and public service. It is in a sense a seminar 
—an all-summer’s conference, building upon those sessions at 
Pittsburgh which -blazed certain of the great trails of pa- 
triotic obligation and opportunity. It will be a mosaic of ex- 
perience, interpretation, criticism, proposal—drawing on sug- 
gestions and reports from a wide range of work and workers; 
and through it all the consistent handling of difficult prob- 
lems by an executive, teacher and editor who for twenty years 
has helped guide the forward-moving current of American 
social work. By vigorous and convincing leadership, by open- 
minded induction, and by practical demonstration, he has put 
us all in his debt. 

While Mr. Devine will draw on staff resources and budgets 
of information, the department is essentially his own. He will 
be quite unconstrained in developing his own approach and 
conclusions with respect to events and experience as they are 
covered in the regular news service of the SURVEY; under no 
obligation whatever to conform to predilections of the editor. 
Thus, in this week’s issue, he quite completely breaks with 
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the position of the latter on the subject of exemptions of 
philanthropic gifts from the provisions of the income tax. 

He will be thinking for himself, and provoking just that 
“in editors, contributors and readers; and in these formative 
weeks ahead we will all be the richer for the reach and in- 
cisiveness with which he articulates his constructive principles 
to the half-recognized needs of a war epoch. 


“LET NO ONE GO HUNGRY AWAY” 


RESIDENT WILSON may have been unconscious of a 

notable precedent when he made it clear recently that he 
is against scrapping essential public and social service in the 
midst of war. Unmistakable in tenor, if cast in the phrase- 
ology and social customs of an earlier epoch, was this letter 
from George Washington, written at Cambridge, November 
26, 1775, to his representative at Mt. Vernon: 


Let the hospitality of the house, with respect to the poor, be kept 
up. Let no one go hungry away. If any of this kind of people 
should be there in want of corn, supply their necessities, provided it 
does not encourage them in idleness; and I have no objection to your 
giving my money in charity, to the amount of 40 or 50 pounds a year, 
when you think it well bestowed. What I mean by having no objec- 
tion is, that it is my desire that it should be done. You are to con- 
sider that neither myself nor my wife is now in the way to do these 
good offices.. In all other respects, I recommend it to you, and have 
no doubt of your observing the greatest economy and frugality as 
I suppose you know that I do not get a farthing for my services here, 
more than my expenses. It becomes necessary, therefore, for me to 
be saving at home. 

The above is copied not only to remind yourself of my promises 
and requests, but others also if any mischance happens to 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


T the time Lord Bryce visited American cities in gath- 
ering material for his American Commonwealth, mu- 
nicipal affairs were largely isolated. What one city was act- 
ually doing was little known to its neighbors; municipal 
government was largely out of the hands of the rank and file; 
public interest was lethargic; and our community life had 
still to be stirred by those movements for democratic control 
which have manifested themselves in such a variety of ways 
—in Steffens’ Shame of the Cities, in the citizens’ union, 
voters’ league and other non-partisan campaigns; in the mili- 
tant agitations for public ownership and regulation of utilities ; 
in our housing and health movements; our surveys and mu- 
nicipal research—efforts stretched out over a period of years 
which at once have brought expert and citizen into a working 
partnership, have made municipal policy a concern of all city 
dwellers, and have broken away from the old party systems 
and watch-cries, revolving around newer social forces and con- 
- siderations. _ 

This process in. municipal life and law, spreading over a 
generation, affords us a clue to what may be ahead in interna- 
tional life and law. Only here the war, coming as a challenge 
to. an even more complete isolation, calls for swifter self-edu- 
cation. It comes, however, to a.lay public which has gone 
through a tutelage in its struggles in city and state and nation, 
and which has acquired habits of organization, of scrutiny of 
_ facts, and of searching out the kernel of. common public in- 
terest in new situations. 

Herein lay the significance of the Long Beach Conference 
on Foreign Relations, recently held under the New York 
Academy of Political Science. A who’s who of speakers, pub- 
lished in the program, showed the wide range from which 
public interest may be recruited. The list is too long to set 
down, but these designations drawn from the first of four 
closely printed pages will illustrate it: the head of an immi- 
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grants’ protective league, a settlement worker, the head of the 
ethical culture movement, the secretary-general of the Amer- 
ican Institute of International Law, a statistician, a former 
governor, a war correspondent, the president of a transporta- 
tion company, the president of a university, the librarian of 
the American Geographical Society, a former Associated Press 
correspondent in Mexico, a novelist, a former ambassador, a 
professor of education, the American member of the Balkan 
Atrocities Commission and the ambassador from Brazil. 

From fifty to seventy-five newspaper editors made up the 
central core of the meeting, the purpose of which was to 
acquaint those present with the broad outlines of the issues 
which will be to the fore in our relations as a participant in 
the war and as a factor in settlement and reconstruction. The 
old technical formulations of international law were laid 
aside; new issues and new forces were uppermost. The con- 
ference was national in membership, and there was discussion 
of making it a permanent factor in American life—to take its 
place beside the professional and public conventions which 
have contributed so much to progress in domestic affairs. 

But even more than a second annual conference of this 
sort, there is opportunity for a series of regional conferences 
which in New England, in the South, the Middle West, 
Southwest, Pacific Coast and elsewhere, would bring news- 
paper men, educators, business men, labor leaders, social work- 
ers and members of the professions together for intelligent dis- 
cussion of civil foreign. policy. 

That there would be response to such conferences is illus- 
trated by the success of a series of meetings held in May by 
the Chicago City Club on “America’s part in the great world 


INDEPENDENCE DAY IN 
INTER-DEPENDENT TIMES 


By Graham Taylor 


T’ it ever was to be sanely doubted, it is now demon- 

strated that independence is a social heritage and 
not merely an individual possession. In the new light 
of the Russian revolution the old challenge with which 
James Otis led up to the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is as demonstrable now as it was then, that we 
will hang separately unless we hang together.. As surely 


as times are made up of days and yet days merge into 
times, so surely such Independence Days as America and 
Russia have had must precede and lead up to that demo- 
cratic inter-dependence which is the only basis and guar- 
antee of personal, national and international liberty. 
Without such inter-dependence, “independence,” only a 


little later if not sooner, leads straight and inevitably 
into more abject dependence. 

So also may these very inter-dependent times unless 
those Independence. Days prove to have established free 
enough spirits among men and enough free spirited men 
in the world to be the only units which can constitute 
democracy... 

This seems to have been done so securely in America 
that democracy can not only never fail to reconstitute 
itself here, but can neither perish nor fail to propagate 
free peoples in all the earth. Independence must have 
its day, therefore, with all the glory and uncertainty of 
the dawning. But brotherly spirited inter-dependence 
must as surely be trusted to be the meridian of democ- 
racy—personal and political, economic and industrial, 
‘educational and religious—whatever other sunset glories 
may illumine its western horizon. 
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conflict, the historical background of her entrance into the 
war, and her ideals and purposes in taking up arms.” ‘These 
included: 


The Threat of German World-Politics, Harry Pratt Judson. 
American Democracy and World-Politics, Shailer Mathews. 
The Passing of Splendid Isolation, Arthur P. Scott. 

Patriotism and Pacifists in War Time, Jane Addams. 

From Spectator to Participant, Andrew C. McLaughlin. 
Democracy the Basis of a World-Order, Frederick D. Bramhall. 
Civilization’s Stake in the War, Paul Shorey. 


If the same type of Americans who have thrown themselves 
into the municipal movement enter into the organized discus- 
sion and development of foreign policy, it will mean a great 
deal for the future. And in Lord Bryce they, of course, have 
a great prototype in both. 


“AT HOME” 


NDER the date line “A French Seaport,” this week’s 

dispatches tell of the safe arrival of the first American 
troops. In due time, from “Somewhere in France” will come 
the first of those lists of casualties which for over two years 
have been scanned from week to week in the Canadian papers. 
Except for occasional items telling of the death of an air-man, 
the wounding of an ambulance driver, or losses in the Foreign 
Legion, most of us have not rubbed elbows with the inexorable 
human equation in the great war. This has not been true, 
however, of the immigrant communities; and the foreign-lan- 
guage press has carried its black-bordered columns into hun- 
dreds of American homes. 

Miss Byington’s article reveals the household embodiment 
of all this. As Americans we can appreciate the quiet way in 
which these national groups have shouldered the responsibility 
for their own compatriots without asking our help—just 
assuming that it was theirs to carry as part of the big war 
burden. 

And at a time when we are sending Red Cross commissions 
across Atlantic and Pacific to find out ways to help, here, as 
at Sir Launfal’s gate, is an opportunity at ours. Let us meet it. 


THE LONGSHOREMEN 

OL. GOETHALS lent a bit of racy color to the 
G wooden-ship controversy when he said that birds were 
still nesting in the trees that were to go into the boats. Cer- 
tain of the federal employment exchanges, which have been 
looking into the labor supply for such ship-building, carry the 
simile a bit further and say that ivy is growing over most 
of the old-time ship carpenters. Such as are left are many 
of them entangled in garden projects and small farms out on 
Long Island or back from the New England coast. The man 
skilled with an adz is about as rare an article as that lonely 
artisan on suits of armor employed by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. And when it comes to navigation—steel ships as 
well as wood—we shall have a juster public appreciation of 
the great social loss, so long pointed out by Andrew Furuseth, 
bound up in our belated removal (through the La Follette 
law) of those ancient tyrannies which, decade after decade, 
had been driving American labor from the sea. 

There has been equal neglect of the conservation and or- 
ganization of dock labor, as was brought out in Charles B. 
Barnes’ study of The Longshoreman, for the Russell Sage 
Foundation, and later by the Municipal Unemployment Com-. 
mission in New York. 

Questions of port development are much to the fore just 


now, especially all along the eastern seaboard, where a great 
permanent increase in foreign trade is looked to as a certain 
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result of the war. There are also plans for increasing port 


facilities to meet war needs. In the case of New York, dis- 
cussions of a greater port area under uniform administration 


have been reopened, and there are many plans for harbor im- 


provements and increased terminal facilities which are more 
immediately realizable. 

Yet it is a curious fact to notice the almost total neglect of 
the labor factor in all this talk and in all these projects of ex- 
pansion. 
plement of the Evening Post on the Greater Port of New 
York (June 20) in which, none the less, the labor factor was 
not even mentioned. ‘The shipping trade has been so accus- 
tomed in the past to a tremendous oversupply of dock labor at 
so cheap a rate and on so casual a basis that the question 


usually foremost in the minds of those who project great in- 


land industrial extensions—how to secure a sufficiency of labor 
—has hardly been thought of. 

Yet recent studies made in New York show that the waste- 
fulness of human material at the waterfront is unequalled 
in this country and that, if trade continues good and condi- 
tions do not greatly improve, there will soon be a serious 
undersupply. And this in spite of the fact that until recently 
no other trade in the state has been so continuously and so ex- 
cessively oversupplied with men willing to take a hand in it. 
The reason is, of course, that there never has been anything 
in the nature of a consistent labor policy on the part of the 
employers; each has tried to have hanging around his piers a 
more or less dependable margin of unused men who could be 
called in at a few minutes’ notice, and none has taken the 
slightest notice of the demoralizing effect of this method of 
hiring upon the working efficiency of the men themselves. / 

There is nothing in all the United States so much resem- 
bling a slave market as a typical hiring of longshoremen in 
certain parts of the port. No wonder the saloons thrive across 
the way, and the longshoremen, obliged to wait around so 
as not to miss a chance of a few hours’ work, get a reputation 
for being shirkers. At present many longshoremen, more par- 
ticularly those in the unions which have wage agreements, at 
least earn enough for a fairly comfortable minimum of sub- 
sistence. But there are more who, even now when the port is 
exceptionally busy, have to rely partly on other jobs or allow 
their wives to help support the family. As soon as there is a 
slackening of trade from any cause, the old condition will at 
once return, and the unions will have the toughest fight to 
retain the standards they have secured. 

The only way to give this calling the dignity due to its im- 
portance and to regularize incomes is to rid it of those who 
only come in occasionally to grab for a job, who aid in lower- 
ing general earnings and give a bad name to the trade. That 
can only be done by some sort of registration. The next step 
is a pooling of labor reserves by different employers, which can 
be accomplished if they give up hiring at their own piers and 
use a common labor market which, by a system of clearing 
houses, could any day supply a surplus in any one part of the 
port to other parts where there is a shortage. This without 
reducing the potential supply for any one employer, would 
make possible a reduction of the total number of men calling 


themselves longshoremen and give those who remain regular 
work and wages. 


THE DEPORTATIONS 


ITTLE doubt seems left from unofficial communications 
received in this country, as well as from bulletins of the 
Belgian government, that the deportation of civilians by the 
German military commanders has been resumed. It may be 


There was, for example, a remarkably strong sup-. 
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true, as German propaganda maintains, that “deportations of 
unemployed Belgians into Germany have ceased;” it is also 
true that many of those deported have been returned. But the 
military authorities do not, apparently, consider themselves 
bound by any assurances given by the German civil authorities 


‘in Belgium, and large numbers of men and some women are 


being forcibly employed in the military zones extending for 
some miles behind the front. Not only residents of these 
regions are so employed, but thousands are brought from other 


parts of the country. “They are employed almost exclusively 


upon works of direct military value to the enemy of their 
country, chiefly road-making and railroad construction. “The 
pretense of finding work for the “unemployed” has been 
dropped, and the new deportations are, if anything, even more 
hostile than the earlier ones to the spirit and letter of inter- 
national law. 


WAR IN AN INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


T was Major Higginson, of Boston—if memory serves us 

—who once spoke of Colonel Shaw and other New Eng- 
land friends of his youth that set off for the Civil war, never 
to come back. He used an imagery which was rich in sug- 
gestiveness of the days of chivalry and knightly adventure. 

“They tossed their lives in like a flower,” he said. 

Not only in its romantic quality, but in the homely, sober 
facts of war as we have come fo know it in this twentieth cen- 
tury, is the phrase suggestive of another time. It was true of 
feudal times, when knights and their retainers set off for the 
wars. Whatever befell, fiefs and communal lands remained, 
to provide for those left behind; harvests could be gathered 
by the old, the young and the women-folk. It was only less 
true of agricultural society—and even in Civil war days, 
America was still largely a nation of farmers. Plantation and 
homestead remained and the slow-ripening course of the sea- 
sons. But it is the industrial democracies which are at war 
today; it is wage-earners who fill the ranks in larger and 
larger proportions;.and if we were to recast Major Higgin- 
son’s phrase, it would be not the bloom and foliage of our 
youth alone which must be pictured as tossed into the balance, 
but the tap roots of family life. When the modern bread- 
winner goes to war, his going cuts at the economic basis of sub- 
sistence more deeply than in the older societies. The tenement 
household has not within itself those reserves of capital, such 
as flocks or gardens or orchards, which knotted hands or young 
fingers can employ and so tide over the time while the man 
is at the front. 

We are told that this is a war unlike other wars; and if 
we examine those factors which are set down as making it 
so, we shall see that each factor in its way adds to the stress 
upon the social and economic fabric which has been indicated. 
Now, as never before, nations are fighting—not through small 
expeditionary forces, but as nations. ‘They are not sending 
merely the footloose and adventurous. They are going en 
masse. And while the present plan is for us to send at first 
younger men, without dependents, only those who take the 
optimistic short view of the war can regard that as our per- 
manent relationship to it. While we may cling to the hope 
that the entry of the United States may lead to a swift release 
for the world from the conflict, either through decisive victory 
or through civil changes that will open the way for an endur- 
ing negotiated peace, we should in city and nation lay a frame- 


work of social effort that will stand the strain, meet the wast- 
age and provide the succor for a prolonged struggle. 

Again, in a recent interview, Orville Wright, the inventor 
of the aeroplane, pointed out that the mastery of the air had 
transformed war from the uncertainties of a struggle in the 
dark, in which a military genius might mass his forces and 
strike at the weak point of his adversary, to the deadly cer- 
tainty of the trenches, stretching half-way across a continent. 
Every mobilization of men and material is known in advance 
to the other side, leading to counter mobilization. Thus war 
has become a matter of attrition, a.slow breaking down of con- 
tingent after contingent. “Thus, with nation mustered against 
nation, this unspectacular wastage of life and limb, such as 
the world has never known, brings as never before its tragedy 
and loss home to every neighborhood and crossroads of the 
countries at war. 

So it comes about, at the threshold of our entry into the 
conflict, that we are called upon to apply social craftsmanship 
to working out some scheme making good the interrupted 
earnings of citizen soldiers and weaving a fabric of insurance 
against death and injury. 

A first step has been taken—in lifting the pay of the men 
in the ranks from $15 to $30 a month—from the Civil war 
to the Canadian level. 

A second step is the devising of an adequate system of sep- 
aration allowance. Here, as Miss Reid of the Canadian 
Patriotic Fund pointed out, the English system is the better— 
a system which provides a sliding scale based on the number of 
dependents. ‘The provision that it should hinge on the man’s 
assigning at least half pay to his family is a wise one, and Can- 
adian experience goes to show that the scale should be raised 
as the cost of living rises. “The consensus of judgment among 
social workers at Pittsburgh was that, like compensation ben- 
efits, this provision for dependents should come as a right, 
unaffected by whether a man owned his house or was a 
renter, or whether there were other sources of family income. 

Beyond this base load—as Mr. Wadsworth aptly called it— 
lie all those emergencies of every-day living and household dis- 
tress, which can best be met through voluntary organization, 
centralized under the civilian branch of the Red Cross. 

There remains the question of pensions for men disabled 
or the families of men killed. Here, it cannot be too strongly 
urged, the insurance principle should be employed. ‘The 
United States government has already provided a system for 
ships and men in the merchant marine, and Secretary McAdoo 
has called into conference insurance experts to discuss its 
adaptation to soldiers and sailors. An adequate, carefully 
devised public insurance scheme put into operation now would 
remove the uncertainty which hangs over the future for man 
and family and perhaps, as in compensation. for industrial 
death and injury, stave off the possibility of a never-ending 
succession of flat-rate increases and special grants. At a 
time when private insurance companies are increasing their 
rates because of war risks, the government could establish a 
certain minimum as a soldier’s right, and permit him to take 
out additional insurance at low rates. And it could con- 
ceivably be later adjusted so that if he survived he could 
continue the insurance in the years to come. 

The Council of National Defense could not have put the 


drafting of a broad-gauge program in better hands than those 
of Judge Julian W. Mack. 
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RED CROSS WEEK 


(ee eae rendered yeoman service in helping raise the Red Cross hundred-million-dollar fund. The examples re- 

produced above are, beginning at the top and from left to right by rows: Cesare in New York Evening Post; Brinkerhoff, 
New York Evening Mail; Carter, Philadelphia Press; Philade lphia Record; Philadelphia Red Cross War Finance Committee 
(also the hospital zone drawing at the bottom, left) ; Donahey, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Morgan, Philadelphia Enquirer; 
Brown, Chicago Daily News; McCutcheon, Chicago Tribune (copyright); Ding, New York Tribune; Weed, Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. ‘ 


JUDGE MACK TO REPORT 
ON ALLOWANCES 


UDGE JULIAN W. MACK has 

been appointed by Samuel Gompers, 
of the executive committee of the Com- 
mittee on Labor of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, as chairman of a com- 
mittee to draft legislation to provide 
compensation to disabled soldiers and 
sailors, pensions for their widows and 
dependents, and separation allowances 
for their dependents. 

In accordance with a new policy of 
the council, to appoint one man to han- 
dle each particular problem, Judge 
Mack will have behind him no real 
committee; he may secure as many ad- 
visers as he pleases, but his will be the 
responsibility for the program he re- 
ports. The title is Section on Compen- 
sation for Soldiers, Sailors and ‘Their 
Dependents under the activities of the 
Committee on Welfare Work. 

This program has been undertaken on 
the understanding, suggested by Direc- 
tor Gifford of the council, that nothing 
will be entered upon by it which is not 
directly concerned with the winning of 
the war. Judge Mack, addressing the 
executive committee, declared that to 
win the war the men must be relieved 
from worry as to the possible destitution 
of their families and the families must 
be free from the same worry, so that 
they may enthusiastically support the re- 
cruiting, conscription and taxation that 
will fall upon the country. Said Judge 
Mack: . 


What is it that this government ought, in 
justice, to do for these’men? Well, in the 
first place, we have reached at the present 
stage of our conceptions of social and indus- 
trial justice, the stage of the workmen’s coin- 
pensation act, the stage of the mothers’ pen- 
sion legislation. In other words, we have 
reached the conception that even private in- 
dustry must bear the accidents that are nec- 
essarily incident to the conduct of the busi- 
ness, 

Ofcourse, from the purely industrial 
standpoint, the government ought to do at 
least what private industry is compelled to 
do for its workmen who are injured or killed 
‘in industry. That means that there would 
be involved a study of current thought as 
developed in the workmen’s compensation 
acts, federal and state, in order to get at 
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the prevailing conception of what is just, 
and then it should be considered that this 
service is in many respects different from 
private industrial service, in that it either is 
worse pay or better pay; in that it is not 


voluntary, but, under our present law, 
drafted or conscripted; and again there 
should be taken into consideration the wealth 
and the power and the ability of the govern- 
ment, as distinguished from the private 
manufacturer, to bear the burdens incident 
to the occupation of the soldier and sailor. 

That would involve, of course, compensa- 
tion for injury and compensation for death, 
and that compensation should go to the fam- 
ily. The question of just how it should be 
divided is another question that the work- 
man’s compensation acts suggest. In some 
of the states a lump sum is given; in some of 
the states wiser appropriations are made, in 
monthly and quarterly allowances to widows 
and orphans—to orphans until they have be- 
come self-supporting—and amounts are to 
be paid proportioned to the family, and not 
merely to the man himself and his position 
in the industry. 

These are all questions that require very 
careful but very prompt consideration and 
study. 

And, entirely apart from what may hap- 
pen to the soldier in the way of injury, dis- 
sease or death as incident to his occupation, 
comes the question of what is going to hap- 
pen to his family from the mere separation, 
and that involves the question of separation 
allowance. 

It would be the -height of folly to start out 
with any such thought as that, because in 
our law exemption is given to the men who 
have people dependent upon them, we are 
not going to have the problem of the need 
of separation allowances in some form; that 
we are not going to have the problem of the 
need of the family because of the separation 
of the head right from the start; because 
we have got it already... . 

Again, that ought to be a matter of justice 
and not of charity; that ought to be a matter 
of the government giving the proper sort of 
allowance, either by deduction from the pay 
of the soldier or by supplementing the pay 
of the soldier; and the problem as to just 
which is the wisest thing and under 
what circumstances any additional allow- 
ance should be made, whether as in one bill 
now before the assembly it should be the 
general allowance to everybody, or whether 
it should be an ‘allowance dependent upon 
the circumstances—these are problems to be 
considered... . 

As a part of that problem goes the re- 
habilitation of the soldier, because, if he is 
wanted in the service of his country, it is 
just as much the country’s duty to make a 
man of him again and put him on his feet, 
purely from the humanitarian standpoint, as 
it is to make provision in case he dies; but 


still more important, apart from the hu- 
manitarian standpoint, from the standpoint 
of the country at large, to avoid a condi- 
tion of beggary and destitution. It is of the 
utmost importance as stated here by Dr. 
Devine that every one of these returned 
partially-disabled soldiers shall be made as 
complete men as it is possible to make them. 
That entire problem of rehabilitation and 
re-education ought not to be solely a ques- 
tion of Red Cross or private philanthropy, 
but ought to be in the main a government 
problem. 

Of course, all of these matters, while gov- 
ernmental in a strict sense, and while pri- 
marily a matter of government allowance 
and government pay, as a matter of justice, 
will necessarily be supplemented by Red 
Cross and philanthropic activities, because 
the government can really do only the fi. 
nancial part. There comes into play, in 
the consideration of the separated family, 
that intense personal service that only the 
community and the personal service of the 
philanthropic agencies of the local commu- 
nity can give.... 

The problem that must be considered, is, 
to sum up, this: A determination of separa- 
tion allowances and the method and amount; 
a determination of the grant to be made for 
disability of each and every kind, and for 
death; the determination of methods of re- 
habilitation. 

Of course that involves the entire question 
of insurance. First, it is advisable that there 
should be a definite, fixed sum for everybody, 
regardless of anything and everything else. 
And certainly the United States govern- 
ernment, either out of its own funds or by 
the payment of insurance premiums to pri- 
vate insurance companies, should provide 
for the possibility of the soldiers and sailors 
securing additional insurance—insurance in 
the strict sense of the word—inasmuch as to- 
day private companies cannot in justice to 
their present policyholders insure the lives 
of these extra hazardous risks except at. what 
would seem to all of us a very exorbitant 
premium. Is it the part of the federal gov- 
ernment to pay that additional premium, or 
to provide some bureau by which this extra- 
ordinary risk should be cared for as a goy- 
ernment matter? 

The real question is that if legislation of 
this kind, embracing all of these matters, is 
to be studied and studied promptly and then 
put through an enactment, after having been 
approved by the Council of National De- 
fense, how can it best be done, and how done 
in such a way that the soldier, when re- 
cruited, and his family, knows that while he 
is going to serve his country, his country is 
going to serve him. 


Judge Mack commented upon the an- 
nouncement by Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury McAdoo of a conference, called by 
the latter, with the insurance men of the 
country, to discuss the insurance of the 
soldiers and sailors. He said that over 
a month ago an elaborate report on this 
very subject was made to the Council 
of National Defense at the council’s di- 
rection, ‘This evident confusion, he be- 
lieved, showed the need for considering 
the entire problem as a whole. 

Since this discussion took place, the 
‘Treasury Department and the commit- 
tee have reached a basis of common un- 
derstanding and will cooperate in the 
study of the insurance problem. 

At a meeting of insurance men with 
Mr. MeAdoo on July 2, the government 
was strongly urged to create a bureau to 
carry its own insurance. 


FRIENDS OF THE GERMAN 
REPUBLIC 
] ERMANN FERNAU’S  pamph- 
let entitled, Gerade weil ich 
Deutscher bin! (Just because I am 
German), a reply to the widely read 
book, J’accuse, has just seen its third 
edition in Zurich and has been translated 
and published in the United States, 
France, England and Holland. It was 
the first evidence that intelligent discus- 
sion of the origin and aims of the pres- 
ent war still exists in Germany and it 
has been followed by a number of small- 
er publications emanating from Switzer- 
land and indicating the rumblings of a 
revolutionary storm which has its center 
in the heart of Germany. 

One of these publications, entitled 
Peace ?, and signed “A German,” openly 
accuses the imperial government of a 
conspiracy to deceive the people. Who 
Govyerns Germany at Present? is one of 
its captions, and the reply is: ‘The 
Junkers, the big industrialists, the Pan- 
Germans, the annexationists, briefly the 
war party. They do not reign without 
opposition, but they reign. Not the 
moral code of Kant or the pure human- 
ity of Goethe, but domination and ex- 
pansion are the loadstars of those who 
govern Germany.” 

Referring to the peace propaganda of 
these circles, the author says: “Even 
more than Germany's enemies has the 
German people to fear such a_ peace. 
For, it would mean for the people the 
triumph of reaction, and a hopeless ab- 
solute government by the Junkers and 
war-makers, For decades the German 
people would have to lead a sad, unfree 
existence under the whip of the military 
camarilla, in a state of siege, of ‘pro- 
tective’ imprisonment, enslaved in soul 
and body to the Junkers of field and 
factory.” And the prophecy is made 
that in the end the “holy anger” of the 
masses, now directed by misrepresenta- 
tion against foreign enemies, will set 
flame to the whole structure of German 
government and social organization. 

A series of bulletins, entitled, Who 
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Has Lit the Torch of War? Leaves 
for Truth-Seekers, Published by a Ger- 
man, periodically continues this revo- 
lutionary propaganda. One of the 
numbers, under the caption: Our Aim 
in War: a Free German People, proves 
by extracts from /orwaerts in the last 
days of July, 1914, that the culpability 
of the imperial government was at that 
time well understood by the leaders of 
democratic thought. 

The echo of this revolutionary move- 


ment in this country so far has been - 


weak and spasmodic. But there has now 
been formed in New York a society of 
the Friends of the German Republic, 
and similar organizations are in process 
of formation in other American cities. 
The provisional committee of the New 
York society are J. Koettgen, chairman 
and organizing secretary; Mary Ritter 
Beard, treasurer, and William E. Bohn, 
secretary. Its purpose is “the support 
of the elements in Germany striving for 
the establishment of a German republic.” 

In order to disarm the possible criti- 
cism that this movement is engineered 
by Germany’s enemies, active member- 
ship has been restricted to persons of 
German birth or descent, while members 
of any nationality may become honorary 
members. A preliminary appeal issued 
through the press has brought hundreds 
of letters from every part of the coun- 
try enthusiastically supporting the move- 
ment. As soon as arrangements can be 
made, a convention will be held for per- 
manent organization. 

An appeal issued by the society warns 
against taking too seriously the present 
talk of constitutional reforms in Ger- 
many. “Such discussions crop up regu- 
larly whenever the German ruling class 
finds itself in a tight corner. . . . Idle 
words which the people are not likely 
to believe.” The republican movement 
is spreading, not merely or even pre- 
dominantly among social democrats, but 
among all classes and members of a 
number of political parties. In_ this 
country, many of its supporters are the 
children of men who were driven here 
by the unsuccessful revolution of 1848. 

One of the few remaining revolution- 
ary veterans of that time writes: “As 
one who fought in 1848, it is my most 
fervent wish to hail before my death a 
German republic, and to know all Ger- 
mans free from the fetters of bondage.” 


TO KEEP THE UNIFORM 
UNSPOTTED 


T’ a recent mass meeting of stu- 

dents of the University of Minne- 
sota, 400 senior engineers unanimously 
adopted the following resolution: 


We stand to respond to the call of the 
country in. ready and“willing service; we 
undertake to maintain our part of the war 
free from hatred, brutality or graft, true 
to the American purpose and ideals; aware 
of the temptations incident to camp life and 
the moral and social wreckage involved, we 
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covenant together, as college men, to live 
the clean life and to seek to establish the 
American uniform as a symbol and guar- 
antee of real manhood. 

Students in the schools of medicine, 
pharmacy and dentistry to the number 
of 450 adopted the resolution of the en- 
gineers and specifically pledged them- 
selves as their contribution toward that 
end: 

1. To enlighten men regarding the dan- 


gers of impure living and to do our share 
in maintaining wholesome moral conditions. 


2. We register our commendation of the 
stand taken by the Council of National De- 
fense that “continence is compatible with 
health,” and placing alcoholic beverages 
under strict control and in creating moral 
zones around American troops. 


3. Convinced, in view of a possible world 
famine, that it is immoral and absurd to 
waste approximately a sixth of our food 
cereals in the manufacture of intoxicants, 
we appeal to the President of the United 
States and to Congress to establish entire 
prohibition as a war measure. 


. 


FOR A CIVILIAN SANITARY 
RESERVE 


HE Senate has. passed the joint res- 

olution number 63 establishing a 
reserve of the Public Health Service. 
It allows the appointment by the Presi- 
dent, at a time of national emergency, 
of trained non-niedical sanitarians— 
sanitary engineers, chemists, bacteriolo- 
gists, etc—who otherwise would not be 
available for such duty on a federal 
basis, and brings the entire civilian health 
activity into close relation with the fed- 
eral government. 

Reporting for the Senate Committee 
on Public Health, Senator Ransdell ex- 
plained that the purpose of the proposed 
legislation was to create machinery 
whereby the government could check 
civilian epidemics that threaten to spread 
to the armed forces; to increase the 
means of procuring sickness reports; to 
insure federal supervision of sanitation; 
and to maintain and correlate civilian 
health institutions. 

The Public Health Service is at pres- 
ent too small to cover the entire field, 
said Senator Ransdell, in showing the ne- 
cessity for this legislation; state health 
agencies have no authority outside their 
own states and should therefore be en- 
abled to work together as a part of the 
national health machinery for main- 
taining civilian health—a matter of 
great importance for military reasons, 
as well as others. By the terms of this 
joint resolution, an organization would 
be effected which would be not only 
elastic, since the needed number of sani- 
tarians might be drawn immediately 
from health departments or from schools 
of public health, but also economical, 
since the organization would’ be reduced 
at once when the necessity for its serv- 
ice passed, he said. It would not inter- 
fere with military service, since it does 
not exempt these men from such serv- 
ice, but only coordinates them with the 
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Public Health Service while they are on 
a civilian status. The value of such a 
plan for the protection of the general 
public health was also indicated. By 
thus protecting the zones about training 
camps the civil population would be 


‘saved from infection from possible out- 


breaks of disease within the camps quite 
as surely as the troops from infections 
in civilian circles. 

The proposed legislation has the ap- 
proval of the Council of National De- 
fense, the Conference of State and Pro- 
vincial Health Officers and the Confer- 
ence of State and ‘Territorial Health 
Authorities with the Public Health 
Service. ‘The resolution is now before 
the House. 


COOLIE LABOR OR HIGHER 
FARM WAGES 


HE suggestion made by chambers 

of commerce and other employers’ 
associations that oriental labor be used 
on farms to replace men of draft age 
has stirred California. John P. Mc- 
Laughlin, commissioner of labor, has is- 
sued a statement placing the blame for 
any scarcity of farm hands squarely on 


the low wages paid agricultural help © 


and the common lack of proper work- 
ing, housing and living conditions on 
farms. 

“The answer to the farm labor prob- 
lem,” says Mr. McLaughlin, “is sim- 
ple. Pay the laborer adequate wages 
and give him working and living con- 
ditions fit for human beings.” 

The experience of the California pub- 
lic employment bureaus, at which over 
1,000 men are applying each day, has 
shown that wherever a farmer offers a 
proper wage for labor, there is no diff- 
culty in filling the job. The difficulty 
lies in the fact. that most farmers are 
offering only the same wages as were 
paid fifteen and twenty years ago, 
whereas pay has increased constantly in 
factories and commercial establishments. 
Investigations of the bureau also bring 
out that over 60 per cent of farm la- 
borers are not furnished board. Many 
are obliged to use the haystack or the 
ground for beds and to do their own 
cooking. 

Commissioner McLaughlin points out 
that probably California’s proportion of 
the draft will not exceed 18,000 men 
and, furthermore, that men employed 
in agricultural pursuits may be ex- 
empted. For the reduction in the farm 
labor supply due to enlistment or to 
shifting into other industries, a force 
of 40,000 boys attending high school, 
academies and colleges is available. 
Moreover, in addition to this untapped 
resource and to the effect of decent pay 
and working conditions, on agricultural 
labor, the commissioner believes that an- 
other and equally important way in 
which to insure the harvesting of crops 
is to eliminate the immense waste in loss 
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The Weight of War 


The heavy hand of war has dis- 
turbed the balance between supply 
and demand the world over. Our 
problem of serving the public has 
all at once assumed a new and 
weightier aspect. 


Extraordinary demands on tele- 
phone service by the Government 
have been made and are being met. 
Equipment must be provided for the 
great training camps, the coast- 
defense stations must be linked to- 
gether by means of communication, 
and the facilities perfected to put the 
Government in touch with the en- 
tire country at a moment's notice. 


In planning for additions to the 
plant of the Bell System for 1917, 
one hundred and thirty millions of 
dollars were apportioned. This is 
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of time by farm hands roving from place 
to place in search of work. 
Commissioner McLaughlin  recom- 
mends the better mobilization of farm 
labor by cooperation between employer 
and state, federal and municipal bureaus. 


CHICAGO’S FIRST FOREST 
PRESERVE 
HICAGO and Cook county have 
been upheld in their far-highted 
plans for forest preserves to constitute 
the circle of outer belt parks. The ref- 
erendum vote for a bond issue of $3,- 


One System 


by far the largest program ever 
undertaken. 

But the cost of raw materials 
has doubled in a year. Adequate 
supplies of copper, lead, wire, steel 
and other essentials of new equip- 
ment are becoming harder to get 
at any price, for the demands of 
war must be met. 

Under the pressure of business 
incident to war, the telephone-using 
public must co-operate in order that 
our new plans to meet the extraor- 
dinary growth in telephone stations 
and traffic may be made adequate. 


The elimination of unnecessary 
telephone calls is a patriotic duty 
just as is the elimination of all waste 
at such a time. Your Government 
must have a “clear talk track.” 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


000,000 in accordance with an act of 
the legislature enabling Cook county to 
issue $11,000,000 worth of bonds for 
the purpose, has been made effective by 
decision of the Supreme Court, uphold- 
ing the validity of the act. It is ex- 
pected that the forest preserve district 
commissioners will thus be enabled to 
purchase about 35,000 acres, including 
most of the woodland left in the county. 
Nearly 3,000 acres have already been 
bought for $838,000 and on June 16 
Forest Preserve No. 1 was formally 
dedicated to. the people’s use. 
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RECREATION EQUIPMENT 


Playground and social center directors and leaders, park commissioners fandJ’superintendents, 
civic improvement committees, managers and trustees of children’s institutions, social settlement 
workers, and manufacturers interested in employees’ welfare will find this: directory convenient 
and helpful when planning and ordering recreation equipment. 


The SELF-PROPELLED SWING 


is a favorite where youngsters are entrusted to the care of an 
older boy or girl. The commodious car will accommodate a 
number of children. 


This is another piece of apparatus resulting from careful 
observation of playground needs and which lends prestige to 
Medart Equipment. 


The prestige of Medart Playground Apparatus is not a 
recent achievement—it has existed for years and acknowledged 
by leading authorities in this work. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG W. It is more than a pricelist. It has 
helped to solve many playground problems. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Gymnasium Outfitters—Steel Lockers 


__ Books on Physical Training and Games 


By WILLIAM A. STECHER, B.S. G. 
Director of Physical Education Public. Schools of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Theory and Practice of Educational Gymnastics 
8vo, Cloth (6 x 9 in.), 194 Pages, with}174 Illustrations, Net $1.50 


GAMES AND DANCES 


A selected co ection of Games, Seng-Games and Dances suitable for Scheale Playgrounds, Gym. 
nastic Associations, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, etc. 8ve, cloth. 2nd revised edition. Price net, $1. 
eS 


‘A GUIDE TO TRACK and FIELD WORK, CONTESTS and KINDRED ACTIVITIES 


8vo, 48 Pages, Illustrated, Paper Net 50 cents 
JOHN JOS. McVEY, PUBLISHER, 1229 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PALDING PLAY APPARATUS 
—Of Quality Unexcelled — 


Tothill’s Playground 
Apparatus 


Brightens the Mind 
Develops the Body 


Catalog Sent on Request 
m 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., “hiss?e* 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 


from 
THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Send for 
Catalogue 


of 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


W.S.TOTHILL,, Pioneer Manufacturer 
1811 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ills. 
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This preserve consists of nearly one 
thousand heavily wooded acres at Pala- 
tine, about thirty miles northwest of the 


city. A lake covering thirty acres has 


been created by damming a stream run- 
ning through the forest. The dedica- 
tion was happily connected with the fifth 
annual country life festival of the rural 


public schools in the three adjoining 
townships. Under the direction of their 
county superintendent, 500 of their chil- ~ 
dren took part in the march, the music, — 


the games and the campfire drill. The 


graduating exercises of the rural eighth | 
grade pupils were a feature of the oc- 
casion. Dances interpretative of the 
winds, waves and nymphs were given 


by fifty girls from the University of 
Chicago who had furnished the same 


feature at the dunes pageant described — 


elsewhere in this issue of the SURVEY. 
Other tracts when opened will be con- 
nected by roads, several of which are 
now either being rebuilt or newly con- 
structed. 


FOOD STILL TO GO INTO 
BEER 


ELL will freeze over before I 
vote for prohibition,” said one 
senator from a large eastern state, thus 
elegantly putting in one brief sentence 
the situation over the food-control bill, 
with its drastic prohibition features, 


voted by the House. As debate went ~ 


on it became increasingly clear that the 


_Senate was in for such a bitter fight that 


the whole food bill was in jeopardy. 


wet derad eet hiaiteencaus im 


The President sent for the leaders of 


both sides. Apparently the wets did not 
withdraw or offer even to budge an inch. 
The President then asked the Anti- 
Saloon League to withdraw, as a patri- 
otic act to help in food conservation. 
The Anti-Saloon League did withdraw. 

The outcome is still in doubt. Up to 
Sunday it appeared that whiskey had not 
a friend in Washington—that the use 
of food and feed in distilling would be 
absolutely prohibited, with power given 
to the President to seize existing stocks 
of liquor; that authority to prohibit 
beer and wine would be vested in the 
President who, to save the situation and 
expedite the bill, had expressed his will- 
ingness to take on this most trying piece 
of administrative work. But as the 
week went on the brewers, led in the 
Senate by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
of Massachusetts—‘‘the scholar in poli- 
tics’”—made constant gains. 

At the time of going to press there 
was much doubt over the outcome and 
the probability was said to be the prohi- 
bition of distilled liquor, with beer and 
wine in doubt—perhaps untouched; the 
possibility of a smashing victory by the 
brewers which, by undoing the House 
provision for seizing distilled liquors, 
may keep the situation as it is now. 

The dry champions, whatever the out- 
come on the food bill, announce they will 
press for a separate bone-dry bill and de- 
mand a vote before Congress adjourns. 
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THE RED CROSS COMMISSION 
TO RUSSIA 


OW the American Red Cross can 

best help Russia will be determined 
after the report of a special commission 
of twelve men which has been dispatched 
in the wake of the railroad commission 
and of the official commission of which 
Elihu Root is chairman. 

The Red Cross commission carries 
medical and surgical supplies for imme- 
diate use. Its main function, however, 
is to study the needs. and opportunities 
for help in sanitation, public health, gen- 
eral medical problems, food supply, so- 
cial service, railroad transportation and 
the shipment of supplies. 

At the head of the commission are 
Dr. Frank Billings, of Chicago, one of 
the best-known medical general practi- 
tioners in the United States, and Wil- 
liam B. Thompson—copper financier of 
New York. ‘The other members are 
Raymond Robins, Chicago; Dr. J. D. 
McCarthy, professor of public health 
at the University of Pennsylvania; Dr. 
George C. Whipple, professor of sani- 
tary engineering, Harvard; Prof. Wil- 
liam S. Thayer, Johns Hopkins; Prof. 
C.-E. A. Winslow, Yale; Dr. Wilbur 
E. Post, Chicago; Harold H. Swift, of 
Swift and Company, Chicago; Prof. 
Henry C. Sherman, Columbia; Henry 
J. Horn, formerly vice-president of the 
New Haven Railroad; John W. An- 
drews, Thomas Thatcher and Dr. Orin 
Weightman. 


RUSSIAN EXILES HELD IN 
AMERICA 


HE Society of Friends of Russian 
Freedom in New York, acting upon 
the advice of George Kennan who has 
visited most of the Siberian penal settle- 
ments, is raising a fund for the tem- 
porary relief of political exiles in Siberia, 
many of them no longer able to support 
themselves or disabled by their long ab- 
sence and life in utter destitution from 
finding suitable employment. A com- 
mittee to inquire into their needs and to 
distribute contributions made for the 
relief or temporary support of these 
exiles was appointed almost immediately 
after the establishment of the provisional 
government, by Paul N. Milyukov, min- 
ister of foreign affairs. Since then, thou- 
sands of them have returned to Russia. 
In curious contrast is the attitude of 
the United States government to Rus- 
sian exiles in this country. Only those 
who represent some recognized organ- 
ization are allowed passports. Individ- 
uals, equipped by training and experi- 
ence in this country to render service to 
their motherland and anxious to do. so, 
are refused. 
Among those desirous to return to 
ussia are a number of nurses. One 
“group is in process of formation which 
consists of nurses of Russian origin or 
parentage, most of them able to speak 
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| INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


The Survey accepts only the advertisements of reliable banking firms, brokers, 
trust companies, savings banks and other financial institutions. 
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Corn Belt Farm Loans 


offered and recommended by The Merchants Loan 
and Trust Company—the Oldest Bank in Chicago. 


Hoey 


These loans are all secured by First Mortgages on 
improved farms of established value in the Cor Belt — the 
safest farm loan section in the United States. They are 
made only after thorough and exhaustive personal inves- 
tigation and never for more than one-half the value of 
the land alone. 

No investor purchasing these mortgages has ever failed 
to receive principal and interest when due. 

At present, these loans are being sold to net 5%. 

A detailed list and description of loans aggregating 
any amount you state, will be sent upon request. 


Our service includes the examination and 
approval of title by the Bank's own attorneys, an 
inspection of the property by our own salaried exam- 
iner, the certification that all taxes are paid as they 
mature, the collection and remittance of interest and 
principal, and the facilities for renewal or substitu- 
tion of mortgages at current rates, all without charge 
to the investor. 


FARM LOAN DEPARTMENT 
F. W. THOMPSON, Vice-President (in Charge) 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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6% First Mortgage Bonds 


Secured by a Most Important 
Natural Resource—Coal 


Value of security nearly three times total loan. 


Net earnings, substantially above requirements, assured by long- 
time lease and contracts. 


Ownership possessed by one of the largest and best-known con- 
sumers in the Middle West. 


Production directly in charge of old-established, experienced 
coal operators. 


Ample sinking fund provision. 


Denominations of $500 and $1000, to net 6%. 


Send for circular 


No. 988 O A 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


10 South La Salle Street 


(Established 1865) 


Chicago 
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Five Soldiers 


on the feeding line are needed to support 
one soldier on the firing line. 
“ROGER W. BABSON 

has written a Special War Series of pay envelope 
letters. Every other week these stories teach 
thousands of industrial soldiers the real patriotism 
of productive work. 

If you want your men to do their bit, write for 
particulars to 

Dept. 1-S. 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization ofits Character in the World 
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Life of 
Thomas Maurice Mulry 


By Thomas F. Meehan 
253 Pages, Octavo, Photogravure 


Boards, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PRESS, Inc. 
23 East Forty-first Street, - - New York 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 
and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from corrosive 
and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and 
Adhesives. They will be a revela- 
tion to you, they are so sweet, clean, 

W well put up, and withal so efficient. 
AT DEALERS 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HIGGINS’ 


Playground Training 


Summer 


Class Itooms Overlook Lake Michigan. 
School, June 25-Aug. 3. Fall Term opens Sept. 18. 
2 yrs. Diploma. Field Practice in Chicago. Play- 
grounds, Folk Dancing, Pageantry, Story Telling, Gym- 
nasties, ete. Strong Faculty. Fine Equipment. Address 


PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Box 102, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


THE WORD OF THE TRUTH 


A Harmony of the Whole Gospel in the simple 
sense in which it was first understood. You 
see the teaching of Jesus clearly, and see 
it whole. A manual of sensible and practical 
religion. Sent postpaid for $1; or, description 
on request. 


The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 


Where Shall We Send It? 


Have the SURVEY follow you on 


vacation. 

ever the mail goes. 
; 

week’s notice. 


The SURVEY goes wher- 


Just give us a 


Russian, who have had experience in 
tuberculosis work and in home visiting 
and desire to organize work on these 
lines in Russia. Another case is that 
of a Russian nurse, a political exile, who 
wishes to visit her home and friends be- 
fore taking up work in her own pro- 
fession but, under the ruling of the State 
Department, is unable to secure a pass- 
port. She writes to the SURVEY: 

It never occurred to me that I should be 
refused a passport. In Russia I have been 
of some trouble to the government; I have 
many times been arrested and was sent to 
Siberia, but escaped and went back to the 
work I considered just. There, in Russia, 
I always fought for liberty and progress; 
but in this country I did not take any active 
part in political movements. Here I just 


worked and tried to study as much as 
possible. . . 


Conditions in old Russia grew from bad 
to worse. I could not think of going back, 
and only last year I became naturalized. 
Then the revolution came—and with it a 
longing to go to Russia, a, longing to breathe 
the air of liberty there where I nearly suf- 
focated from tyranny, a longing to do con- 
structive work there where I was compelled 
to do destructive work. I resigned my posi- 
TROM GIN Ber clade < 63s hospital to go to Rus- 
sia with just enough money to pull me 
through. I felt so positive that I 
should have no trouble in getting a pass- 
port that I told many people I was going. 
And now this unexpected obstacle, the re- 
fusal of the government to issue a passport! 


QUAKER RELIEF OF WAR 
VICTIMS 


LOWING tributes have been paid 

by George. B. Ford and other 
Americans who have visited the devastat- 
ed areas of France to the work of re- 
construction and moral support of the 
stricken people by English Friends. Ac- 
cording to the latest report, between 400 
and 500 wooden houses for peasants in 
destroyed villages have been erected 
since November, 1914. By the loan of 
agricultural machinery and the distribu- 
tion of seeds, tools, poultry, rabbits, etc., 
the confidence of many distressed fam- 
ilies has been restored, and they have 
been encouraged to cultivate their weed- 
covered fields. 

Clothing, beds, furniture and other 
household goods also were systematically 
distributed where this was necessary to 
enable a return to normal family life. 
While most of the house-building ap- 
pears to have been done by men exempt- 
ed from military service on conscientious 
grounds, women Friends started work- 
rooms for farm women and undertook 
the management of convalescent homes, 
a small general hospital and a maternity 
hospital. In the last named over 400 
babies have been born. 

The idle life of war refugees in 
camps, where both their duties and their 
pleasures are few, is bound to have a bad 
moral effect, espetially upon the young. 
Friends, soon after the beginning of the 
war, took in hand the thousands of Bel- 
gian refugees in camp in Holland, organ- 
ized industries among them, opened rec- 


Hudson River Day Line | 


OT, 


The Most Charming Inland Water Trip 


on the American Continent 


PALATIAL STEEL STEAMERS 
“Washington Irving ” “Hendrick Hudson” 
“Robert Fulton” “Albany” 


DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY 


Leave New York, Desbrosses Street 8.40 A. M. 
Leave New York, W. 42d Street 9.00 A. M. 
Leave New York, W. 129th Street 9.20 A.M. 
South bound, leave Albany . 8.30 A. M. 


Landings—Yonkers, West Point, Newburgh, Pough- 
keepsie, Kingston Point, Catskill and Hudson 
The attractive route for Pleasure Travel 

to or from the Catskill Mountains, 
Saratoga and the North, Niag- 
ara Falls and the West. 
TICKETS VIA “DAY LINE” ON SALE AT 
ALL OFFICES 
Send four cents for Summer Literature / 


Through tickets reading viathe New York Central R.R. 
or West Shore R. R. between Albany and New York, 
in either direction, are also available by this line. 


See Time Tables for Ideal One Day and One-Half Day 
Oucings from New York, Sundays excepted. 


F. B. HIBBARD, Gen’l Pass. Agent 
Desbrosses Street Pier, New York City 


Te AS a 


Passing Capes “Trinity” and 
“Eternity” on the route of 


Niagara to the Sea 


‘THE most satisfying trip in America for 
health andrecreation. Almost 1000 miles 
of lakes. rivers and rapids, including the 
Thousand Islands, the exciting descent of 
the marvelous rapids, the historic associa- 
tions ofMontreal, Quaint old Quebec withits 
famous miracle-working shrine of Ste. Anne 
de Beaupré and the renowned Saguenay 
River with its stupendous Capes, Trinity” 
and “Eternity,” higher than Gibraltar. 


Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, map 
and guide, to John F. Pierce, Assistant Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager, Canada Steamship 
Lines, 168 R. & O. BI’dg, Montreal, Canada 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


